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RoyAL CRESCENT, BATH 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE AT BATH 


Inaugural Meeting, 


Hk ae te being assembled, the President, 
Mr.Walter ‘Tapper, A.R.A., formally welcomed 
the Members : Bath. ‘The President said :— 


\t the formal opening of this annual gathering of 


the architects of the Empire | have a very pleasant 
duty to perform in your name. IL have to express to 
His Worship the Mayor of Bath, Alderman Cedric 
Chivers, our sincere appreciation of his kindness and 
of his generous hospitality. ‘l’o-night we are to enjoy, 
at a reception at the Pump Room and Baths, his 
personal hospitality, and even in far-away London we 
have come know what that means. 

In thanking Alderman Chivers for what he is doing 
for us we know that we are paying our tribute to a man 
who is not only the Mayor of Bath, but who is the most 


highly-esteemed and the most de: arly-loved citizen of 


this famous city. Life has many disap pointments, and 
disillusion is the lot of all of us, but when a man has 
earned such a position and such a reputation as Alder- 
man Chivers has done he may well feel that his life 
has fully justified itself, and that he has earned the 
happiness which, I am sure, is his. 

When the records of this generation of architectural 
history are written I know that this Conference of 
ours at Bath is going to stand out as one of the most 
fascinating and successful of all the events of this 
kind which we have enjoved since the War. We have 


$2 


21 June 1928 


visited places whose beauty and historic interest can 
hardly be surpassed anywhere in the world. The 
names of Edinburgh and Oxford are proof of that. 
But Bath! Dear as it is to the people of this country, 
to our brothers from the Empire overseas, to our cousins 
from America, it has a very special place in the hearts 
of architects. ‘To us it is a place of pilgrimage where 
we come to renew our faith in the power and beauty 
of our art; where we realise afresh how the genius of 
a little group of great men, backed by far-sighted and 
public-spirited citizens, can produce a treasure of 
civic beauty which draws the admiration of the world 
for many generations after they have passed away. 

Some of us come from cities and towns that no one 
in this world will ever want to go to except on pressing 
business. I need not name them. You all know 
them only too well. And the tragedy of it is that 
their squalid ugliness, their mean and_ shapeless 
shoddiness are utterly unnecessary. 

These towns have come, mainly owing to the lack of 
education of the people in the fine arts which education 
provided down to the end of the eighteenth century. 

This morning our Conference is to do some serious 
business by hearing and discussing papers of great 
professional interest, and I will call upon Mr. Guy 
Dawber, A.R.A., to read his paper on “ The Preserva 
tion of Rural England.” 
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The Preservation of Rural England 


BY E. GU\ 
[A Paper read a thre 


DAWBER, A.R.A. 


Inaugural VWeeting of the British Architects’ Conferenc e 


Bath on Thursday 21 Fune 1928] 


FEAR that the subject of the “ Preservation of 
Rural England ”’ is beginning to 
and perhaps becoming tedious, but it is of such 


r rather thin 
importance if we are to retain any of 1arm of the 
-countryside that we have left, 
for speaking of it again. 

It seems singularly appropriate that I should address 


that I make no apology 


you in a city such as this, endowed with many fine 
buildings of great architectural merit and beauty, due 
} 


in great measure to the artistic genius of the architect 


Wood 
the City of Bath has attained such 
‘The city is well known throughout th 


1 


for it is greatly attributable 


to these works that 
| prestige. 
kingdom as 


an example of what well-ordered buil and town 


planning, even on a restricted si and em- 
; 


, that archi- 


ie concern of the 


; . 
tore 


phasises what so many people 
tecture and building are not onl 
architect and builder, but of everybody ; for beauty 
and fitness, whether in buildings or 11 ife, form part 
of the modern social state, if we mean 
and develop. 

But such amenities mean much care in maintaining 


it to progress 


viduals or 


them, and attempts by indi 
a mere commercial gain would thoughtlessly sacrifice 
the whole beauty of a town or untryside, must be 
checked. 

No one will deny that it is necessar 


country and establish new industries or areas for resi 


) open up the 
dential purposes, but the methods usually adopted 
generally detract seriously from tl lue, and if we 
hope to keep any parts of Engl: ntrv pure ; 
simple we must devote all our energies to directing t 
flood of immigration into right channel 
vent it from dribbling all over th 
and stop the sporadic spread of 
portions of the land as actual cou 
Had we as a people realised 

ten vears ago—the full 
transport, had we but takensome precautionary measure 


1 
more tnal 


meaning and import of motor 


to guide or control it decently, there would not have 


been this wholesale desecratior ountryside 


which we all deplore. 


3ut our usual method o the immediate 
md ] ] ‘ — ] —e 
and geneially ill-considered he public, un 


accompanied as they are by any prophetic \ ision on the 
part of our governing bodies, have all contributed to 
this result. 

America, usually in advance of this country in mat 


respects, has realised thi 1uthorities of 


Westchester County, near 


ve eliminated 
the svstem of building along the ro v the ere 


bodies, who for 


retain some 


tion of groups of dwellings off the arterial roads 
using a side road to connect each group with the main 
highway—a system long advocated here, but not to 
my knowledge carried out to any great extent. 

Not only has this preserved the beauty of the country. 
but it has also caused a great saving in public expendi 
ture, for electric light, gas, water supply and drainage 
can be concentrated, and arrangements for policing 
have become considerably easier. Here in England pre- 
cisely the opposite has been done, and builders 
tinue to string out new houses along the frontage 
our newest highways. Commerce and development 
need not necessarily mean a sacrifice of beauty and 
amenity, for new buildings, of course, there must be, 
but these should be properly placed, and in addition 
they should be seemly and appropriate in colour. It 
is quite unnecessary to give examples of the disastrous 
effect upon the landscape of bad design and incon- 
gruity of materials—you all know them 
districts of acknowledged beautv, such as the English 
Lakes—a county of grey slate and sombre colours— 
bright red bricks and tiles, totally out of harmony, are 
imported from other parts of the country, absolutely 
spoiling the beauty of their surroundings. 

(hink of Stonehenge, of all places, dependent upon 
its solemn isolation for its effect ; yet within a stone’s 
throw buildings have been put up which involuntarily 
remind one of Landseer’s well-known picture of 

Dignity and Impudence ’’—the sheer impertinence 
of their triviality acting as a foil to the grandeur of 
But here, perhaps, the local 
authorities who sanctioned these buildings have some 


for even in 


those primeval stones. 


excuse, for they could point to the far worse hangars 
and aeroplane sheds, erected by the Government, and 
hich entirely dominate the landscape. 

\round most of our towns and cities a formless rash 
tf building has spread outwards—estates that have come 
into the market through death or other reasons have 
peen seized by the speculative builder, fields and woods 
are cut into, houses without the least attempt at decent 
design or of harmonious materials are dumped dow: 
in all directions regardless of their surroundings. 

Venerable and ornamental trees are cut down ruth- 


essly lest a drip from some overhanging branch should 
spoil the road, hard white concrete mechanical curbs 
take the place of grass-bordered verges, ferro-concrete 
bridges, generally of the most inappropriate design, 
span the streams, and petrol stations with their garis! 
pumps of many colours, which spring up everywhere 

all are disfiguring the quiet charm of our countn 
indeed, we might almost say that al 


j 


ind our villages 
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appres ation of art and beauty are giving place to a 
devouring utilitarianism. 

Fortunately there are many evidences that people 
are beginning to interest themselves in building and 
national health, particularly in housing problems, and 
the more this spirit is encouraged the better the stan- 
dard of building will be. 

Architecture meets a human need, and there isa grow 
ing feeling, inarticulate at present, that if we are to get 
the best out of life as regards our surroundings we 
must have the best in architecture. 

It is therefore of the greatest importance that build- 
ings should not only be useful, but should add to the 
beauty of the countryside—in towns as well as villages. 

In no country in the world are there confined within 
its narrow compass so many historic varied and in- 
spiring features as are found in the British Isles. 

We stand in dual relationship towards that great in- 
heritance, as heirs and trustees to pass it on as unim- 
paired as possible. 

This noble inheritance was sutfering daily loss and 
injury ; we hear of erosion on the east coast by the 
encroachment of the North Sea, but the erosion of our 
coasts was nothing to the erosion of the beauty of our 
countryside, 

Ever since Wigan became a favourite butt for the 
comedian the mention of Lancashire has invited de- 
rision. Before the introduction of steam and the in- 
dustrial revolution, this county held many beautiful 
stretches of most attractive moorland, but to-day most 
of that area is a repellant factory-strewn waste. ‘lhe 
artificial silk trade threatens to deface parts of the south 
in the same manner as cotton destroyed the north, and 
unless concerted effort is made the ‘Thames Valley may 
become as ugly as parts of the Clyde and the Tyne. 

Near Harrow, the historic place of Byron’s school- 
days, rows of houses are being built along the roadways, 
a system that has spoilt many attractive views, while 
even the outlook from the hill is already being ruined 
by lines of uniform suburban villas. When a view is 
blocked or rendered hideous by factories, residents or 
visitors are not attracted to a district. 

The famous heath at Freckenham in Suffolk is being 
spoilt by the erection of derelict railway carriages to 
solve the housing problem, while the once lovely valle) 
of Loudwater, near High Wycombe, has been terribly 
disfigured by the building of unsightly houses near an 
enormous blotting paper factory. 

Now to preserve rural England, we must have a 
clear conception of the meaning of rural life. Can 
we, in this twentieth century of scientific and mechani- 
cal progress, revert to those primitive conditions of 
life which, rightly or wrongly, we always associate 
with rural England? Can we contemplate a rural 
existence which is associated with steam ploughs, 
corrugated iron, asbestos roofs, garages and_ petrol 
pumps and charabancs and motor transport ? 


Does not the preservation of rural England under 
such conditions seem rather artificial and meaningless ? 

I cannot do better than quote what Dr. Vaughan 
Cornish described in his presidential address to the 
Geographical Society last January. Speaking of the 
parish where he was brought up in Suffolk, he says : 
‘* Nature was adapted to man’s needs and flourished 
under his care. The parish boundary was about the 
limit of the daily trudge from the village street. ‘This 
street was our factory, for we were far from any town ; 
and in the street were church and chapel, the places 
of assembly for the community of about one thousand 
souls. We knew every man by sight, and the part 
which he played in the life of the village. 

‘At dawn the community scattered for its work, 
and until dusk the fields were a scene of activity, and 
not only the fields, for the blacksmith’s forge and the 
wheelwright’s shop were open to the village green. 
Each year ended with the harvest thanksgiving, and 
the next began with the breaking of the stubble by the 
plough. 

“The cattle grazing contentedly in the meadows, 
the sheep quietly nibbling the grass, were free from 
the appearance of anxious watchfulness which is 
characteristic of wild animals, and in the driving of 
the furrow we saw the best picture which the world 
provides of the partnership of man and beast. ‘The 
scenery of rural England, is indeed unsurpassed 
as a picture of Arcadia, the peaceful life of an un- 
changing agriculture. Agricultural England is a 
country of gentle undulations, where rivers flow 
quietly in winding curves, a land well timbered by 
deciduous trees of rounded form, of fields divided by 
a bushy fence, all in a climate of soft skies, where the 
song of birds is heard throughout the year, And 
we still have a wealth of architecture of cob and thatch, 
of mellow brick and mossy tile, of grey church towers, 
and Georgian mansions, calmly classic, all in harmony 
with the natural scene. If this quietude of the senses 
be broken, or by the clatter of mechanical noise, there 
is a loss of happiness out of all proportion to the 
material discomfort, for the mind begins to pay 
attention to imperfections instead of dwelling upon 
an ideal, and we no longer live in Arcadia.” 

I think this is a perfect description of rural England 

an England that is fast vanishing under modern life 
and conditions, not only in the country, but much 
more rapidly in the towns. 

A nation is a work of art and a work wrought by 
time, and England possesses exquisite old towns and 
country villages, some of the most beautiful in the 
world, and the admiration of all who visit our shores ; 
and it is no exaggeration to say that in fifty years’ time, 
at the rate so-called improvements are being made, 
the destruction of all the beauty and charm with which 
our ancestors enhanced their towns and villages will 
be complete. 
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Before the advent of machinery and industrialism, 
building even of the humblest type possessed qualities 
and characteristics which placed it on an altogether 
higher plane than most of the building carried out in 
the last century, for we must remember that a great 
tradition of building permeated the whole country, 
from North to South and East to West 
shoddy, nothing seemed too trivial for good sound 
honest workmanship as we see in the examples which 


nothing was 


remain to-day. 
And it is that tradition we are in danger of losing 
‘for our countryside has been defaced and deformed 
by ugly, unsuitable buildings, which are nothing short 
of a national disgrace. 


There are several causes for the degradation of 


much of our domestic architecture in the country 
the loss of craftsmanship and pride in good work 
the lack of appreciation of good and honest materials, 
especially in the smaller 


: 
houses, should be as cheap as possible, 


the demand that buildin: 


and an entire 
disregard for the social and general well being of the 
State. 

The introduction of machinery to a great extent 
stamped out our village handicrafts—the craftsman- 
ship of the smith and the carpenter was supplanted 
by the ready-made doors and windows 
and the railways and cheap t 
tradition by the importation of materials out of har- 
mony with the district. 

The craftsman became a “hand” and lost all 
personal interest in his work. 
the individual work of his hands were machine made 
and he became just a workman without ambition 


of the factory 


ransport smothered local 


His materials, no longer 


as far as his work was concerned. 

We lavish money without stint on building magnifi- 
cent roads, we pave our streets, and have the most 
efficient and up-to-date systems of drainage, we lay 
on water, gas and electricity, and all that makes for 
the material comfort of life—and yet with all this we 
utterly ignore the aesthetic side, 
beautiful and all that gives real and lasting pleasure, 

When we think that day y all over England old 
buildings are being pulled down without protest, 
to make way for new buildings, the majority without 
the slightest beauty or fitness, it makes us marvel at 
our folly in allowing to be swept away the old work 
which tells the history and tradition of our country 
in every town and village throughout the land. 

Our pictures and other national treasures of art 
are carefully housed, and entrusted to the care of 
experts to safeguard and prevent their being tampered 
with—pictures and furniture expressive of the cen- 
turies in which they were painted, but, after all, only 
seen and enjoyed by the comparatively few who can 
appreciate them. Our villages and towns on the other 
hand, are seen by everybody, and are a part of the 
actual life of their inhabitants, of the people whose 


the cultivation of the 


by day 
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taste is being formed by the environment in which 
they dwell. Yet the artistic care of our villages and 
towns we hand over without thought to the safe 
keeping of those who have generally no qualitications 
for the work, and who, with the best intentions. 
lamentably betray their trust. 

Years ago when England was the worksho; 
whole world, and when wealth was pouring - 
country, and great fortunes were made in trad 
commerce, at the same time the slums of our 
manufacturing cities came into being, and 
demand for cheap labour, the claims of the 
to share in the country’s prosperity 
overlooked, and we now at vast cost are trying 
rectify the thoughtlessness of our forbears 
striving to put order and decency into our tow 


were 


cities. 

We in our slow, old-fashioned way, are at last 
realising the folly of these errors of the last century, 
and are trying to see that by individual and collective 
constitutional means all classes have a share in our 
common heritage. 

[ feel that something must be done to raise archi- 
tecture in this country to the position due to this 
august and venerable art and to combat the ignorance 
and prejudice that prevails even amongst people who 
are intelligent enough as far as other minor arts are 
concerned. 

It has been allowed to drift into obscurity behind the 
advancing tide of commercial progress and adver- 
tisement. 

Of course it will be said that, like all modern pro- 
blems, it is at heart economic, more and more land- 
owners, under stress of taxation, are forced to dispose 
of their property, and more and more speculative 
builders are anxious to turn to profit the increasing 
radius for urban development. 

For this reason it is sometimes urged that the com- 
munity has no right to interfere with individual taste, 
but it is well recognised by all that outrage and 
nuisance which attect others cannot be tolerated. 

Some means must be devised whereby architectural 
advice and guidance may become available, and if this 
advice is not made use of, ugly and inappropriate 
buildings must be prevented from outraging the land- 
scape. There must, in fact, be an improvement in the 
design of buildings by unofficial action, and a control of 
ugly buildings by means of official powers—but 1 
either course is adopted separately the result will bea 
failure, for it is useless to offer intending builders 
advice and guidance if they know they can reject tt 
with impunity—or to expect improvement by merel) 
exercising negative powers of rejecting designs whe! 
submitted to local authorities. 

Much of the building of the past few years and at the 
present time is excellent and of great merit, but, as we 
know, unfortunately, the bulk of it is not carried out 
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under the guidance of qualified architects, but by 
speculative builders or amateurs, and as a consequence 
we see the whole countryside littered with these bunga- 
lows and incongruous dwellings. 

Traasport and all that the word implies is in the 
first place bringing about the suburbanising of the 
country. 

So important is this factor of transport, and so far- 
reaching already has been its effect that in certain parts 
of England—areas the size of counties, in which fifty 
years ago towns and villages, though close to each 
other, were yet distinct—now form one vast urbanised 
region, without any semblance to the country which we 
always associate with rural districts. 

Happily this is only in the neighbourhood of our big 
cities, and there are still thousands of square miles of 
country rural in character and unspoilt by the hands of 
the urban dweller, though they will not long remain so. 

Motor transport has to-day converted England into 
a vast pleasure ground for the tourist, holiday maker 
and joy rider—no one can deny this fact, nor is there 
any use or reason for deploring it. It has opened up a 
vast field of interest to thousands, and brought happi- 
ness and companionship to people who were otherwise 
isolated and cut off from their neighbours and friends. 

The motor car is an admirable servant but a 
tyrannical and overbearing master, and it is a mon- 
strous thing that one of the chief factors in our social 
well-being should at the same time be the cause—quite 
unnecessarily—of so much destruction of the peace 
and charm and beauty of our countryside. 

Let us for a moment consider the wayside filling 
station and petrol pump and look at the matter in 
proper perspective. What would have been easier, 
when it became apparent—after the War—that they 
were a necessity, than for our great oil companies, or 
those responsible for the sale and distribution of motor 
accessories, to have taken concerted action and to have 
called in the advice and help of architects to have 
designed suitable garages and pumps, to have given 
the whole matter of their arrangement and placing 
serious thought—to have, in fact, made these buildings 
a pleasure to look upon. Nothing would have been 
easier, but, like most things in this country, no con- 
sideration or thought was given to the effect upon the 
countryside so long as the petrol was sold and a sound 
commercial return made, and it is nothing short of a 
national scandal that for the benefit of a comparatively 
few people the whole country should be desecrated in 
this way. Eeveryone protests against them, not a 
single voice is raised in their favour, and yet the people 
of Great Britain have to submit to one of the most 
objectionable outrages of modern times. 

A Bill is being brought in for the control and power 
to make regulations as to the design and appearance of 
these filling stations by the County and Borough 
Councils, and we hope for the best, but at present 
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neither Rural Council or any other body can prohibit 
or regulate these monstrosities on the ground that they 
destroy the beauty of the landscape. 

It is the same with disfiguring advertisements by the 
roadside and in fields and open spaces ; for the sake 
of some trifling sum, either paid or received, the ap- 
proaches to our country towns are vulgarised, quite 
regardless of the wishes of the community. 

But one can deplore these things indefinitely and 
criticise adversely, and it is well to look on another and 
more hopeful side of the picture. 

Although the majority of the new building in 
country districts especially is extremely bad, yet there 
is a very large amount of the most excellent and 
thoughtful work being done by architects—work that 
maintains the tradition of good honest craftsmanship 
and simple design we always associate with the country, 
and I am confident in time public opinion will insist on 
a higher standard of building all round. 

The Council for the Preservation of Rural England 
is endeavouring to explore means by which some of 
those unfortunate results may, we hepe, be prevented. 

We have no desire to attempt any frustration of a 
natural and inevitable tendency, and all we want to 
do, all that need be done, is to try and get some system in 
the process and produce order and decency out of chaos. 

There is without doubt the strongest need for some 
sort of supervision or control of buildings put up in 
the country, and this, we feel, can be done by means of 
Advisory Committees—consisting of architects, sur- 
veyors, representatives of local councils, and men inter- 
ested in such matters, whereby advice and guidance 
may become available. 

At present, as you know, local and district councils 
have no powers enabling them to control the design or 
materials of a new building—so long as the plan, the 
heights of rooms, sanitation and so on conform to 
certain regulations anyone can erect whatever eyesore 
he wishes; under the Town Planning Acts, where 
these are taken up and a Regional plan adopted, the 
model clause prepared by the Ministry of Health, 
relating to the control of elevations, etc., would auto- 
matically come into force, giving local authorities the 
power of rejecting unsuitable designs. 

Under Mr. Chamberlain’s 1926 Housing Act for the 
reconditioning of existing houses, Advisory Com- 
mittees are being set up with the concurrence of the 
Ministry of Health, who will, we hope, be of the 
greatest service to local authorities when application is 
made for the Government subsidy, in advising them on 
the suitability of the proposals made and helping with 
suggestions. 

The architectural profession have most generously, 
through the R.I.B.A., offered their services gratuit- 
ously on these committees or panels—in much the 
same way as doctors have done at the public hos- 
pitals—and we hope if these panels work well their 
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powers may be enlarged to enable them to deal with 
the design of all the buildings throughout the country. 

But I have already detained you too long; my 
object has been to show you that the aim of the 
C.P.R.E. is to be helpful and constructive, and not 
merely critical and fault-finding ; we want to help the 
public and arouse in them a pride in the country 
which we all love so dearly, and not to allow it to be 
submerged in a sea of utilitarianism, but to endeavour 
to preserve its attractiveness and to make it more 
beautiful. 

To do this we want financial help; if you sym- 


Discussion on NV 
Professor PATRICK ABERCROMBIE [F 


the discussion, said : I think there is something peculiarly 
appropriate in hearing this paper in this ancient City of 
Bath, and fortworeasons. Inthe first place we are all of us 
architects or connections of architects, and I think all of us 
agree that no architect in this country hasdonemoretoshow 
that a building properly placed in the heart of the country 
is not an eyesore, but adds to the beauty of the landscape, 
than Mr. Dawber. The second reason why it is appro- 
priate that this paper should be read in Bath is that ther« 
is no town in this country in which it is more essential 
that the urbanisation of the city—-what has been spoken 
of as the civic beauty of Bath 
that the rural beauty around shall be kept as far as 
possible intact. "That is sometimes forgotten. We visit 
Bath for the eighteenth century buildings, but if we wander 
outside the city we cannot help being struck by the fact 
that surrounding it is some of the most beautiful country in 
the whole of England, and country that is unspoilt. There 
are valleys and villages within two or three miles which are 
as remote and as unspoilt as anywhere in the British Isles. 
There you have the key-note to rural preservation. Let our 
towns remain towns, and our country stay country. Wedo 
not want one to be a messy, spotty imitation of the other. 
I am not referring to garden cities and garden suburbs, 
but the sprawling out in all directions all over the country- 
side of the sort to which Mr. Dawber has alluded. But 
preaching does do good! I will give you a good example 
of what I mean, which was brought before me last year. 
In conjunction with Mr. Dawber, Professor Adshead, 
and one or two others I was engaged in making a survey 
of the amenities of the river Thames from a launch. 
Professor Adshead was sitting up in front making lightning 
sketches of every fold in the hills, of a beautiful building 
here, or a piece of ugliness there, when we came across a 
group of five buildings. little 
thatched cottagesthe fifth a most dreadful square box, with 
a slate roof and redhips. A week later we found they were 
thatching on top of the slates. We want to show people, 
as we apparently did in this instance, that building which 
is ugly not only spoils the countryside, but is also bad 
business, repelling those they want to attract. I think 
the scheme Mr. Dawber mentioned of architects giving 
help and guidance in different parts of the country is 
extremely important. It is a question of architects giving 
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pathise with the aims of the C.P.R.E., show i: ina 
practical manner by sending donations, or, 
still, becoming annual subscribers of one guinez 

The work is increasing by leaps and bounds, arid our 
secretary, Mr. Griffin, and his staff are quite unable to 
cope with the urgent requests for advice and assistance 
that reach them by every post. 

For my own part, I am convinced that in a fey 
years’ time C.P.R.E. will have become a great power 
for good, but to enable this to be done it is up to all 
those who benefit by its activities to bear some of the 
cost, 


better 
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a certain amount of their skill for nothing. We know 
what the medical profession gives for nothing in the 
hospitals of the country, and I have yet to learn that they 
are the worse off for it. We must do a certain amount 
of this voluntary pane! work by giving constructive advice, 
[ know there is the Bath clause for rejecting plans, 
but that is not quite enough; you must have some- 
thing more constructive. By giving advice in the 
manner suggested we might prevent a great deal of 
ugly work. You, in the West, have a magnificent 
material in Bath stone. What could be more lovely? 
Yet you see it ruined, tortured, destroyed. It must make 
the hearts of the Bath stone firms, whose quarries we 
are going to see this afternoon, bleed to see some of their 
wonderful material hacked by these butchers. You 
may avoid, through good advice, an altogether dreadful 
misuse of material. Some standardised designs might be 
available for builders—standardised parts of designs if 
you like. You could at least help in that way to produce 
harmless and inoffensive buildings. On entering Bath, 
by way of the Bristol road, I saw two groups of buildings 

one was ugly and Victorian, and the other late Georgian. 
They were of the same size, and the same material, and 
built for the same use ; in fact, in every way comparable 
In the one there was an expensive, laboured, and fussy 
use of materials ; the other group was simple, of good 
proportions, and in complete taste. Architects’ advice is 
not going to put up the bill, it is going to save expense. 
This movement is not to stop building or to make it 
more expensive, but to show people how to do the right 
thing in the right place. 

Mr. T. R. MILBURN [F.]: Rural spoliation is a very 
sad story, and the evil is partly done, and the problem 
that confronts us is how to remedy it. The suggestion 
I made to our President is that a great deal can be done 
through landowners. In a beautiful road I know, a 
garage has been erected in corrugated iron and wood, 
completely spoiling it; and on the other side a building 
which can be used either as a garage or a_ picture 
hall. 

You can imagine the result. But who sold the plots ? 
If that landowner were interested in our Society, would it 
not have been easy to make a clause in the contract that 
those plans should be submitted to some architect, oF 
some panel of architects ? I suggest we could possibly 
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approach landowners with a view to this right being 
reserved over plans. This is the only way we can ensure 
decent buildings being put up. I know that propaganda 
is doing good already. 

Mr. P. F. WARREN [F.]: Living in one of the most 
beautiful parts of England I can thoroughly appreciate 
all that has been said. In some parts our countryside 
has not been so desecrated as in the Midlands and North. 
We are largely dependent on the action of our local 
authorities. One thing we might do is to educate public 
opinion. In the second place pressure might be brought 
upon Parliament to try and make the Town Planning 
Act compulsory in all rural areas. 

Mr. J. L. FOURACRE [F.]: I am a believer in lec- 
tures to educate public opinion generally. I think the 
sins which have been committed are more due to ignorance 
than a desire to offend. Using our Allied Societies to 
assist in the work, we could very soon educate public 
opinion to think very differently on the subject from what 
is the case to-day. Iwas asked recently to give a lecture 
it the Plymouth Free Library dealing with architecture 
in some way. I decided first of all to go round the 
town and make cartoons of some of the worst examples 
of windows, doors, and other excrescences I could find. 
| got a very choice collection. In the course of the lec- 
ture | showed against each an example of the best work 
[could find. ‘The result was most gratifying. If vou do 
the same you will find your listeners see the humour of it. 
| thoroughly insulted my audience, and they enjoyed it. 

Mr. E. STANLEY HALL [F.]: We must not forget 
that there are big blunderers and small-big blunderers 
who put twelve houses to the acre over as many acres as 
they can, and the small blunderers who might be called 
the week-end cottage fiends. You see houses going up 
in imitation concrete with roofs in a district 
where they make almost the most beautiful bricks in 
England, without any regard for anybody. If we can 
get at the sellers of the land it reduces our labours. It 
is the man who controls the house that is put up that we 
ought to approach, and tf we can only tackle the problem 
through the bigger heads, the landowners, it will make 


asbestos 


It easier. 

Councillor EDWARD KNOX, of Bath: As a member 
of Bath City Council and Chairman of a Rural Authority, 
[am doubly interested in the preservation of rural Eng- 
land. It seems to me that there is very little use to meet 
it this Conference unless we indicate in some practical 
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manner what our views are, and therefore I venture to 
think that really the most practical way of dealing with 
this question is by town planning. I know aiready a 
great deal is done, but I suggest it should be compulsory. 
Here in this city and surrounding district we have no 
town planning of any kind, and the consequence is we have 
dreadful buildings springing up all around the beautiful 
city, and that might be stopped if there were only a com- 
pulsory town planning scheme. The most practical 
thing that we can do is to ask Parliament to make town 
planning compulsory. 

The PRESIDENT: I believe in practical results. 
Mr. Dawber in the course of his paper said he would be 
very glad to havea guinea from each one interested—that 
is practically what he said. He has never asked me for 
one, but I shall be only too glad to give it him, because I 
think this is one of the greatest works to be done in 
England to-day, to help the Society to preserve this 
beautiful country of ours. I am going to give a guinea 
before I leave this room ; I want every one of vou to do 
the same. 

The President then put the vote of thanks, which was 
carried by acclamation. 

Mr. DAWBER (in reply): All the points touched in 
the discussion are known to the C.P.R.E. After 158 
months on the Council there is very little about ways 
and means and what we have to do that the Council do 
notknow. We know the points and try to solve them as 
fast as we can. It is not only a question of money. All 
these things take time. Many members think we have 
been terribly long in getting panels formed under the Act 
of 1926. It was only in the last two or three weeks we 
have been able to get the names of the different people 
who aretohelpus. Mr. Chamberlain is deeply interested 
in this subject, and a small committee has been formed 
to prepare a leaflet which the Ministry will send to districi 
and rural councils. 


The PRESIDENT, at the request of a member of the 
Conference, appealed for help towards the purchase of 
the Lion Rock at Cheddar for the nation, saying {600 
was wanted, of which between {£200 and {£300 had been 
raised 

The President proceeded to call on Mr. W. E. Watson, 
Honorary Secretary, Practice Standing Committee, to 
read his paper on ‘“‘ Conditions of Contract.” 


of Contract 


By W. E. WATSON [F.], BARRISTER-AT-LAW 


[A Paper Read at the Inaugural Meeting of the British Architects’ Conference at Bath, 


on Thursday, 21 


HE programmeof the Conference announces this 
paper and goes on to say that | am Honorary 
Secretary of Practice Standing Committee. | 
had that honour in the session just closed but should 
like to say that I read my paper now at the request 
of the Conference Executive and not in any manner 
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or form as expressing the opinion of Practice Com- 
mittee, which is, in fact, as yet unformulated. That 
Committee will during next Session probably come to 
a close analysis of the proposed contract form under 
By-law No. 54 which empowers it to consider any 
matters appertaining to its particular province. For 
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this purpose the Allied Societies and individuals are 
requested to send comments to the Institute. These 
when received will be tabulated and the Practice 
Standing Committee will analyse and forward recom- 
mendations to Council in anticipation of a meeting of 
the General Body to vote upon the matter. With this 
explanation | read my paper for the sole purpose of 
provoking discussion. 

An eminent architect has recently stated that 
the practice of the profession of architecture is 
becoming more complex and difficult, and the 
‘problems of to-day are infinitely diverse from those 
of 20 years ago, both in the nature of buildings to be 
designed and the methods of construction to be 
adopted considered in relation to specialist services. 
It is, therefore, essential that there should be mutual 
trust between a building owner on the one side and a 
contractor upon the other, which it is the duty of the 
architect to develop and foster. With this statement 
we shall all agree. An eminent jurist of a bygone 
day has said that the object of law is order, and the 
result of order is that men are enabled to look ahead 
with some sort of security as to the future, and although 
human action cannot be reduced to the uniformity of 
nature, men have yet endeavoured to reproduce by law 
something approaching to this uniformity. As the 
law of early ages had its origin in an attempt to ensure 
that what a man had lawfully acquired he should retain, 
so the law of contract is intended to ensure that what a 
man has been led to expect shall come to pass, and that 
which has been promised to him shall be performed. 

As a statement of the Law of Contract, probably no 
one will cavil with those words, and it is with this 
subject ‘* of contract ”’ that we are to-day dealing. 

If a builder, in writing offers to erect a building for 
an employer for a stated sum according to details pro- 
duced and within a certain period, and the employer 
writes an acceptance, you have there all the elements 
of contract which in some few cases may come to a 
happy fruition, but in the majority of cases to-day 
such simple procedure will not suffice. Taking this 
simple analogy a little further, some one must prepare 
the drawings for the building, and as the architect has, 
or should have, a recognised position in the economics 
of the community, his employment is desirable and 
his further services are required for the necessary 
duties of supervision and certification. Here we may 
come to the happy union of considerate client, skilful 
architect, and perfect craftsmen, where the parties each 
appreciate thoroughly the qualities and 
the others, and the works progress towards a happy 
conclusion when all are satisfied, one with his new 
building, another witl 
reputation, and the third with his profit and further 
prospects. In such cases a form of contract may have 
been signed, some of the blanks filled in, but whether 


purposes of 


his modest fee and enhanced 
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or no it is a document seldom referred to and mostly 
forgotten, and to all intents and purposes need never 
have been signed at all, because it was the mutual trust 
that carried the work through, combined with the fact 
that each party thoroughly knew his own task and 
performed it. We have all had these happy experiences 
and enjoyed them, but they properly belong to the 
days that have gone, and must give place to the re- 
quirements of a more complicated future where the 
happy relationships of the past may yet live, only with 
this qualification, that we must set down in black and 
white in the most incisive language exactly what work 
the parties contract to do, and the manner in which it 
is to be performed, so that each may know exactly 
what to expect and make it possible of performance, 
Thus clarity of expression may be of considerably more 
importance than mere length of document, and the 
desire to provide for every possible contingency may 
itself develop obscurities in the main issues. 

There is abroad to-day in every walk of life a certain 
degree of incompetency, caused probably by the war 
period, when occupations were not normal and edu- 
cation did not advance. We find it in the building 
trades, and it cannot be denied it does exist in the pro- 
fession of architecture, as witness the disfiguration of 
towns and countryside, though it must be said the 
governing bodies are endeavouring to remedy this 
state, and in another decade we shall probably be 
back to normal; still, for the moment, we are in 
the state where in the matter of contract revision 
the parties do not quite fully see eve to eye. The 
architect is loath to part with his long held authority in 
certain matters, and the builder says, and surely quite 
reasonably, ‘‘ Tell me explicitly exactly what you want 
and then I can put down my price in the itemed 
schedule, and there will be no differences between us.” 
The parties really are not so far apart as would at first 
sight appear. For instance, on the subject as to 
whether the 1909 form of contract should be revised, 
I think we are all agreed it is desirable it should be, 
and as to whether the parties are to be free to go to 
arbitration at any time during the contract period, and 
upon any matter, some of us might prefer to retain the 
honourable traditions of earlier days, but we must 
march with the times, and after all, if an architect, as 
representing the employer, does not fear the arbitral 
tribunal when a job is completed, why should he fear 
it during the progress of the job, provided it does not 
impede that progress. I venture to suggest that a good 
debate and award upona matter of any sort at the earliest 
stage of a job would enhance the respect in which an 
architect should be held by the contractor, and cement 
the cordial relationship to a final estimation of each 
other as people who know their jobs from Ato Z. That 
is the goal to which we should direct our energies, and 


just as we all appreciate the work of a good craftsman, 
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so we should give the contractor opportunity to base 
his estimation of our qualities by according him every 
opportunity to test them. The building industry has 
been up till recently based upon what one may describe 
as traditional methods, what our grandfathers did in 
constructional conceptions we have followed reli- 
giously, and the experience they gained was probably 
more by experiment than by analysis; to-day, however, 
we have the building research department manfully 
augmenting the work done in the laboratories of private 
building firms to discover the real capabilities of dif- 
ferent building materials, and so it may be said we are at 
the beginning of a new era in regard to our materials, 
and the uses to which they may be put. It is quite 
in consonance with this ideal that we should, therefore, 
thoroughly review our conceptions in the matter of 
contract, and in this connection we find that we have 
been anticipated, because the American standard form 
of contract provides that arbitration, except upon any 
matters relating to artistic effect, may be held at any 
time at the choice of either party to the contract, and 
the contractor agrees to push on vigorously with the 
work during any such proceedings. 

The Scottish code has similar provisions, and goes 
so far as to mention in the clause allegations of failure 
of the architect to perform any of the many duties 
incumbent upon him. 

It is a general principle of English law that from 
every court there is power of appeal until the matter 
reaches the House of Lords; that principle has stood the 
test of centuries, because justice is thereby done. Why, 
then, upon a matter which affects his profit should an 
appeal be denied to a builder to some person skilled in 
the technicalities of the matter in dispute, and in this 
connection it must be remembered that the architect 
in the early stages of a contract is not strictly acting in 
a quasi judicial capacity, but should be acting vigo- 
rously in his duty as agent of the employer to see that 
he gets not less than he bargained for, and this if 
possible at a rate showing a saving upon the contract 
sum. In such circumstances surely the contractor is 
not unreasonable in seeking for some court of appeal. 

A complication may, however, arise as the works 
progress, where the architect is acting in a quasi 
judicial capacity, when he has to exercise his judgment 
fairly between the parties and not in his capacity as 
agent to the employer ; in such case where resort is 
made to arbitration will the employer be denied the 
services of the architect as his most expert advocate on 
the ground that he has already decided the matter in a 
judicial capacity, or alternatively, will the architect and 
the arbitrator be in a position of joint arbitrators as 
under the London Building Acts, and if so, can one act 
without the other ? There are undoubtedly complica- 
tions so far unexplored arising out of the arbitration 
clause of the proposed Contract form, but so far, 
probably, all are agreed that the Clause C referring to an 
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appointment by a person of local standing might well 
be omitted. 

In the proposed form of contract, provision is made 
for the deposit of retention moneys from the time they 
begin to accumulate at interest in favour of the con- 
tractor. ‘This as a matter of convenience would be in 
the joint names of both parties, and the principle is 
one which commends itself to me for the important 
reason that it tends to bring down building costs ; if a 
builder knows his money is on deposit or in trust 
securities he has a fund which comes reasonably into his 
finances, whereas a fund which is a mere outstanding 
debt he cannot deal with, and there have recently 
been cases where large retention sums have been 
denied to the builder by bankruptcy and other pro- 
ceedings, resulting in a more or less total loss of some 
10 per cent. of the contract sums. The architect may 
sympathise with the builder in such cases, but it 
cannot be denied that the builder is not in his business 
for philanthropic purposes, and he is entitled to his 
profit as are other merchants. On the other hand, the 
standard form of contract states that three months is 
to be the normal retention period, and this seems to me 
much too short a time to warrant a deposit in joint 
names, for it must be remembered the architects’ lia- 
bility is a continuing one under the Statute of Limitation 
for a period of six years. This, however, may be a debat- 
able point, but so far as I can gather the case law is fairly 
clear upon the matter, so it would seem to be only fair 
that while the builder is entitled to some considerable 
security for the payment of retention moneys, he 
should not be able to go from the works scot free apart 
from fraud after a period of three months, and that 
with a retention of only 5 per cent. instead of 10 per 
cent. as in the 1909 form. 

The question of sub-contracts has always been a 
difficult one, and it has been possible for creditors of a 
general contractor to take sums legitimately due to a 
sub-contractor, and to retain them, leaving the sub- 
contractor unpaid. ‘The position still seems to remain 
as it was in this respect, and upon the clauses generally 
it would seem wise to confer with the sub-contractors’ 
alliances ; the cash discount previously recognised at 
2} per cent. was generally deemed consideration for 
payment by the main contractor at stated intervals, 
and frequently before he had actually received 
payment from the employer ; now this is increased to 
5 per cent., and no payment is due before the certificate 
covering has been honoured, which I suppose means 
that the contractor will rely upon the enhanced cash 
discount for his profit, and add less to the provisional 
item as such in the priced bill. It means, further, that 
proportionate retentions must be made upon all sub- 
contractors (subject to Clause 25, Para. 3), and this 
may mean complications not desired by the average 
sub-contractor, 

Since the war, particularly by the Ministry of Health 
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contracts, it has been sometimes desirable to take 
into consideration when certifying the value of unfixed 
materials, and probably one of the most unsatisfactory 
features of the new contract form is the continuance 
of this pernicious principle. Unfixed materials gener- 
ally are of no interest to the employer, they encumber 
the site, and do not improve by exposure. They lead 
to further complication, and it is surely within the 
province of a prudent contractor to place his order so 
that. deliveries will be continuous as required, and at 
the contract price. I think this clause is an objection- 
able one, and introduces a principle not in the em- 
ployer’s interest, because he may reasonably be called 
upon to pay a very large proportion of costs and not 
be a whit nearer a completed building than a virgin 
site suggests. 

One of the most difficult problems raised by the new 
form is that raised by Clause 23 governing injuries to 
persons and property, where it is proposed to make the 
architect share a responsibility which does not lie 
within his particular province, and proceeds to an in- 
demnification by the employer beyond a certain 
amount; the whole purpose of the new form, as I 
understand it, is to simplify procedure and make it 
more workable, and this particular clause would seem 
to promise more obscurity in practice than any other, 
because it conflicts with the traditional conception 
that the contractor is in full possession of the works 
till completion, and all that such a conception con- 
notes. 

The conference called in 1920 was formed for the 
purpose of discussing the 1909 form; the general 
principles of that document have emerged from the 
melting pot in a hardly 
far only | 
It is said that the changes are purposed in order to 
make the business of contracting less 
reducing the contingency amounts necessary 
the 1909 form. So it is the duty of the architect 
towards the employer to encourage this and obtain a 
definite amount of work for a given price. To refrain 
from doing so means that builders are unable to carry 
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out their obligations, and are under the necessity of 
endeavouring to avoid them; this tends to dispute 
and litigation, with the resultant extra expense to the 
employer and loss of time to the architect ; therefore, 
if a form can be evolved which will make for a closer 
tendering it is our duty to evolve one which, while 
eliminating not only the incompetent builder, will also 
exclude the architect who has not been properly 
trained. ; 

On all forms of contract tribunals are called upon 
at some time or another to interpret the significance 
and meaning of phrasing to ascertain thereby what the 
parties have agreed upon as their bargain, and if 
commercial contracts were stated with perfect clarity 
of expression a tribunal would only have to adjudicate 
upon the facts surrounding the document ; it is a rule 
of legal construction that the stated terms overrule what 
may be described as the customs of a trade, and though 
evidence may be tendered to support a contention it 
cannot be used to derogate from the meaning of the 
words used. There is a certain looseness of phrasing 
and obscurity of meaning in the draft of the proposed 
new form of contract, probably caused by the fact that 
it has been amended and re-amended so freely, but 
nevertheless it is a very important document, and | 
am of opinion we might be well advised to submit it 
to the Law Society as representing employers generally 
for comment upon its general terms and incidence of 
its phrasing. When it is remembered that this con- 
tract form covers some two hundred million pounds 
worth of work every year, the enormity of the 
problem before the Drafting Conference can well be 
imagined, and I am sure they have our sympathy and 
good wishes in their difficult task, and if they can evolve 
a document which will increase confidence between the 
parties they will have earned our lasting gratitude. 
It seems almost too much to hope that absolute finality 
will at once be possible, and therefore I welcome the 
suggestion made to set up a permanent committee to 
amend the proposed document should it be found 
necessary after it has been approved and put to the 
test of time. 


Discussion on Mr. Watson’s Paper 


ASHLEY [F.}: I am parti 
to Mr. Watson for his opening remarks, wherein he says 
that he is not reading his paper directly as Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Practice Committee, because I think it will be 
news to some of the gentlemen in this room that the Prac- 
tice Committee has never been consulted at all on this 


ularly indebted 
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form of contract. It seems to me an extraordinary thing 
that this contract should have gone as far as it has without 
the Practice Committee of the Royal Institute having been 
consulted about it. I think that a good many architects 
know that I am opposed to this new form of contract. | 
think it is very difficult here, while we are met rather to 


enjoy ourselves than to work, to discuss this contract in 
detail. [ have made known my objections to it, and the 
Institute have the statement that I have now before me. 
If, however, I might, I should like to read from that state- 
ment my chief reasons for objecting to the new form. Now 
the impression given by a careful study of the new form of 
contract is that it tends, very largely, to shatter what | 
may call the triple alliance of the employer, architect, and 
builder, and for the reason that, as a builder said to me, 
in course of conversation, the contract is all one side, 
the builder’s side. The building owner does not appear to 
have been considered of much consequence where the 
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builder's interest is involved, except to shoulder respon- 
sibilities that properly belong to the builder, the archi- 
tect’s authority is reduced and rendered precarious, if not 
entire! extinguished, while the contractor is put into the 
position of questioning everything and making claims on 
every conceivable occasion, and involving the building 
owner in costs and expenses, of the extent of which he is 
perforce ignorant. In fact, the builder is paramount and 
top dog all the time. The contractor seems to have had a 
bad fright, he seems to have said to himself, ‘‘ I am up 
against an unscrupulous building owner and an incom- 
petent architect, and must at all costs defend myself.’’ If, 
then, this is the attitude, it is incumbent upon the archi- 
tect to examine very carefully the method of defence 
adopted, whether in the process it prevents the equitable 
and reasonable carrying on of building works as between 
the parties, and whether the building owner and his archi- 
tect are properly protected against the builder, and some- 
times, I regret to say, the unscrupulous and incompetent 
builder. It is fortunately true that the bulk of architec- 
tural work is carried on ina reasonable way, and on a basis 
of this mutual confidence between the parties, life would 
be disastrous and impossible otherwise. Nevertheless, if 
builders are endeavouring to provide for every possible 
contingency, then it is up to the architects to see that the 
employer also is similarly protected. ‘The more I study 
this document the more I become alarmed and amazed at 
very many of the clauses in it ; so much so, that I have 
felt it incumbent upon me, before sending forward my 
criticisms, to consult a lawyer exceptionally skilled in 
building contracts, to satisfy me that my objections to the 
new form are well founded, and he agrees with my main 
contentions. Mv chief reasons for taking exception to this 
form of contract are, firstly, that it was unnecessary and 
unwise, because the 1g09 form is well understood by all 
the interested parties; it has stood the test of time and the 
Courts, and various judicial decisions and precedents have 
been established on it ; I realise that certain amendments 
and additions are desirable and necessary in the 1909 
form, and these could have been easily effected in con- 
sultation with reasonable builders, but to start de novo, 
scrapping a most valuable document, was a totally wrong 
approach to the matter, and unstatesmanlike to a degree. 
I particularly object to the architect’s authority on the 
quality of workmanship and materials being interfered 
with in any way. This has been an honourable tradition 
between builders and architects for many years, and with 
few exceptions works satisfactorily. And, thirdly, the 
drafting in many cases is capable of differing interpreta- 
tions, and contentious words such as “‘ practical,’’ “* reason- 
able,” ‘if and when.” and “‘ provided that,” all tend to 
result in dispute after dispute, and to increase litigation— 
the legal profession will be kept busy. The whole at- 
mosphere is one of suspicion and the unknown. It has 
been suggested that if this contract went through, archi- 
tects could alter it as they liked, but surely one cannot 
alter the principles laid down, and it would only be in 
minor details one could vary it, as one does in the 1909 
form. But this suggestion simply evades the issue—the 
new form in principle and in detail is unworkable be- 
cause so entirely one-sided. Clause after clause alters the 
whole position of architects and their clients with the 
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builder. It is quite impossible for any fair-minded archi- 
tect to hand this form of contract toa client and say, ‘‘“That 
is a reasonable and fair document to sign.”’ It must never be 
forgotten that it has always been an honourable tradition 
that architects should hold the scales of justice between the 
two parties to the contract, and in this new form the builder 
seems to think, ‘‘ I will have none of it,’’ and our client, 
the employer, in signing the contract, is signing a blank 
cheque, the ultimate amount of which he is ignorant of 
—not to mention law and arbitration charges. No archi- 
tect of repute can conscientiously recommend this form 
to his client. 

Mr. PERCY 'THOMAS [F.]: If we left the discussion 
to those who support this new form of contract the pro- 
ceedings would close. From my experience of the views 
of the whole of the Allied Societies, I have yet to find any 
society who have really enthusiastically supported it. On 
the other hand, I have found in many parts the very bit- 
terest opposition to it. My experience is, and I think it is 
the experience of the majority of architects, that it is not 
the letter but the spirit of the building contract which is 
being carried out, and I do not think any form, however 
carefully drawn up, and however many eminent lawyers 
aid in its form, in a difficult art like that of building, is 
going to be a perfect contract. We are quite sure this new 
form is not, and I doubt whether any form can be de- 
vised which covers the incompetent architect or the incom- 
petent builder, or the builder out to make trouble. In the 
provinces I find a great bone of contention is the arbi- 
tration clause, and so far as we can see we see no possi- 
bility of getting approval to it. We have yet to be told how 
bad workmanship or material can be arbitrated on with- 
out stopping the work, for however short a period. 

The PRESIDENT: The main bone of contention 
seems to be the question of arbitration, and it would be 
interesting if someone would tell us how it works in Scot- 
land. 

Mr. Je K. HUNTER [F.] : It always works quite satis- 
factorily. 

Mr. T. TALIESIN REES [F.] : Whilst we appreciate 
very much Mr. Watson’s reading of a paper on the new 
contract, we must tell him frankly that we do not like the 
new form. I am speaking for Liverpool architects, 
who have carefully considered it in detail, and have had 
several conferences to discuss its merits, and the con- 
clusions we have come to is that it is an impossible con- 
tract. ‘There is no secret in stating that the Liverpool 
Master Builders’ Association consider it a very bad form 
of contract from the architect's point of view and so much 
so that they suggested that a joint committee of Liverpool 
architects and builders be formed to draw out a new con- 
tract more suited to our needs in the north, using the 
new contract form as a model in the same way as the 
Model Bye-laws are used by local authorities when pre- 
paring their local bye-laws. 

It would be wrong to attempt to force Liverpool 
builders to come into line with the London builders, and 
to force the architects of Liverpool to carry out work in 
the same manner as some of the London architects do. 
We have traditions in our province which cannot be 
eliminated bya stroke of the pen. The arbitration clause 
is very involved, and we think it should be reconsidered 
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and simplified. One matter that struck me is the refer- 
ence to a standard method of measurement. Is there such 
athing ? (Avoice: ‘‘ Yes.’’) There may be in London, 
but outside, no ! 

You also wish to transfer the responsibility of the 

contractor on to the architect Every job will not stand 
the expense of a clerk of works and unless one is con- 
stantly employed on a building mistakes in setting out 
will occur and the architect will, under the new contract, 
be blamed; you are, therefore, making the architect 
responsible for some negligence on the part of the builder. 
I say quite frankly it is unfair. 
- There are many things in that contract that cannot be 
accepted by us, but if you say, use it as a basis upon which 
to form a contract that will be suited to your district then 
we will do so, but if you say you have got to have it, then 
the architects of Liverpool will not submit it to their 
clients for signature. 

Col. J. M. ARTHUR [F.]: The first discussion 
this morning dealt with rural preservation in England, 
leaving Scotland out altogether. Now, this form of con- 
tract does not affect Scotland at all. Scottish law is 
entirely different in many respects, and more especially 
with regard to the law of arbitration, which is quite 
different, and so far as that part of the Scottish form of 
contract is concerned it has worked out pretty well. There 
has been no serious trouble. The arbitrators are not 
overburdened with work which comes to them. 

Mr. G.C.LAWRENCE [F.]: I should like to know from 
the last speaker if there is no arbitration on materials ? 

Colonel ARTHUR: The question of material has 
never been brought up so far as I know. That is left to the 
architect. Both in respect of material and workmanship 
the points that crop up are points of law. 

Mr. LAWRENCE: We understood that in Scotland 
there was arbitration on material and workmanship, but it 
appears that it is not so in practice. 

Mr. T. FALCONER [F.] : Some week ago I was asked 
by our Council to prepare a précis of the new form of con- 
tract in order that a criticism might be sent to the Council. 
It is a verv big job, and as we had not quite finished it 
we thought we would hear what was said this morning. 
Our views will be exactly what has been stated, and we 
shall not agree to it. 

Mr. H. A. DICKMAN [F.] : There is one clause with 
which I think we shall all agree, lest it be thought in the 
discussion we are forgetting the builder altogether, and 
that is the clause relating to retention money. On a very 
large contract that would tend te reduce building costs. 

Mr. H. FE. AYRIS [Z.]: The labours of the drafting 
committee must have been very considerable, and we have 
to thank them for a great deal; that wonderful schedule 
where all the blanks can be filled in is a mark of genius 

Mr. C. H. BRODIE (R.F.] : I can speak about the new 
contract because I have not seen it and have heard noth- 
ing aboutit. I was the secretary of the Practice Committee 
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for many years, during which time we not only produced 
the form of contract which is now current, but we also 
produced a new schedule of charges, and we also produced, 
I venture to say, that magnificent book on dilapidations. 
Now, sir, if there is anv secretary present who wants to do 


more than that I shall be very pleased to shake his hand 
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and say he is a bold man. I came here almost by accident, 
as | happened to be staying in Bath, and I have heard all 
over the room expressions, ideas, and suggestions, all of 
which are as familiar to me as my local railway time-table. 
We had months and months of it. We interviewed buil- 
ders and lawyers. That is where you get trouble— when 
you come down to the lawyers. You are not going to get a 
simple clause from lawyers. We tried. We had to drop it, 
They will not have simplification. Why should they? | 
appeal to the members generally to see that you do not, 
without very careful consideration, upset the form of 
contract which we took so much trouble to produce, and 
which I believe-—and 1 have used it very frequently- 
works exceedingly well ; and I have vet to learn why and 
by whose instigation this new form was produced. _ Per- 
sonally, I can find no justification for it at all. What is 
the reason for the proposed new form ? I have vet to hear 
that the current one has failed or that anybody has refused 
to sign it. 

The PRESIDENT then put the vote of thanks, which 
was carried unanimously. 

Mr. WATSON, in reply : I would like you to realise 
that in reading this paper I have not expressed my view 
one way or the other, whether I approve or disap- 
prove of the proposed form of contract. I have put it as I 
have done for the purpose of provoking discussion, which 
discussion has been remarkably onesided. First of all, let 
me deal with our friends from the other side of the ‘Tweed. 
As I conceive it, undei Clause 39 of the Scottish form of 
contract, the position is this. Supposing you have got cer- 
tain stones sent on a job for the masonry and wall-work,and 
the architect says he does not approve of them, the builder 
has forthwith to remove them. That is provided for in the 
contract. If on arbitration these stones are found to be in 
accordance with the specification, the builder is entitled to 
have the extra cost in which he is involved. In the discus- 
sion this morning on the question of arbitration the view 
has been taken by several speakers that by bringing in this 
new principle of arbitration you are going to abrogate 
from the architect’s authority. That is not so. If you 
insist on something different from that which has been 
provided, and the original material supplied is in fact in 
accordance with the specification, then the builders should 
not be faced with the total loss on his original stuff. ‘The 
desire of the London builders or the English builders is to 
have a similar clause. On the question Mr. Ashley has 
referred to, that he thought it regrettable that the Practice 
Committee had not been consulted in this matter, I should 
like to say it was the wish of the then Practice Committee 
that a separate committee should be set up, it being realised 
in those days, as it is still the case to-day, that the Practice 
Committee has a very great field to cover. "That was done 
because the 1909 form failed to provide for the con- 
ditions obtaining in 1920, when the builders absolutely 
repudiated the 1909 form of contract. And if you re- 
member there was then brought in a model form which the 
architects in turn disputed, and out of these developments 
from past days there have been discussions going on re- 
garding the proposed new form. On the question of @ 
standard method of measurement, it has been approved 
by the Council of the Institute, by the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion, and is now referred to in the new form. 
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[A Paper Read at the Informal Reception in the Pump Room, Bath, at the British 
Architects’ Conference, on Wednesday, 20 June 1928] 
Up to the beginning of the eighteenth century there the Empire Hotel. The city itself was small, about 


had been little growth outside the old city of Bath. It 400 yards in diameter, and contained some 37 acres. 








GENERAL WoLrFe’s House, TRIM STREET, BATH 


still retained its walls in part and its four gates. The Cheap Street and Westgate Street, which ran east and 
latter are all gone with the exception of the East Gate, west, divided it into two parts, and narrow passages, 
which lies underground in a narrow lane just north of Union Passage (then called Cock Lane), Parsonage 
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Lane, and Bridewell Lane ran north and south through 
the northern part, whilst Stall Street ran through the 
centre of the southern part down to the South Gate. 
Below this and in the same straight line ran Southgate 
Street down to the river Avon which was here crossed 
by the old bridge, the road running on up Holloway 
and so to Wells. 

Some of the earliest work was 
north of the Upper Borough Walls, begun in 1707, and 
Green Street, on the site of the old bowling green, in 
1716. One of the best houses in Trim Street is that in 
which General Wolfe stayed for a short time in 1759 
before he embarked for Quebec. 

Thomas Greenway and his sons, who lived in Claver- 
ton Street, and were workers in ornamental stone, did 
a good deal of building about this time. St. John’s 
Court on the Sawclose, about 1720, was one of their 
chief works. The larger house here, now the theatre, 
was at one time occupied by Beau Nash, who died in 


Trim Street, just 


the house adjoining. 

There is a fine Corinthian doorway here. 

Widcombe House was probably also built by Green- 
way in 1727. The fagade has coupled Ionic Pilasters 
with foliated capitals. A little garden house, the round 
arched openings now filled in as windows, stands in the 
garden on the upper side of the road. It has three 
arches in the front and one at each end, with Doric 
columns between the openings. ‘The whole of the in- 
terior panelling and the entablature is finished in free- 
openings are three alcove 


stone Opposite the 


seats. In the same grounds is a stone Dovecote, 
containing a vast number of interlacing nesting boxes 
contrived in the masonry of the wall. 

At this time John Wood, then aged about 23, came 
to Bath. Ralph Allen, the pioneer of letter carrying by 
means of cross posts, soon employed him to alter and 
improve his house in North Parade Passage, or Lilliput 
Alley, as it was then called. He rebuilt the north front 
and added a wing to this side. Wood had not entirely 
settled in Bath, and the details of this house indicate 
that he only gave the general design, leaving the local 
masons to carry out the details. 

Being unable to bring about his projects for rebuild- 
ing parts of the city within the walls, in 1729 he com- 
menced a square outside the city on the north-west. 
This was the lowest portion of his great scheme which 
eventually embraced Queen Square, Gay Street, the 
Circus, and the Crescent. ‘The Square, which took its 
name from Queen Caroline, wife of George II, was 
finished in seven years. Wood’s idea was that the 
north front should be as it were the chief facade of a 
palace, the east and west sides being subordinate to it. 
In the north front the ground floor storey is rusticated 
and supports a Corinthian Order with three-quarter 
columns running up through the first and second floors. 

The plan of the middle house is an interesting ex- 
ample of the type of house of the period where enter- 
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tainment mingled so largely with domestic life. The 
attendants’ houses at the further end of the gardens 
were probably used as waiting rooms by the chair-mep. 
The circular ends of the staircase landings were for 
convenience in taking the Sedan chairs up the stairs, 

The staircases were frequently of oak and mahogany, 
This one, now removed, had the usual arrangement of 
open strings with enriched brackets on the outside, and 
three balusters to each tread, the central baluster being 
twisted and the others simply turned. The treads here 
are inlaid with a double strip of mahogany and the 
quarter space landings are also inlaid. At the bottom 
of the stairs was a mahogany lazy-tongs gate, hinged to 
fold into a recess in the wall and intended to prevent 
dogs from going up the staircase. 

The last house in Gay Street on the east side pri perl 
belongs to Queen Square. Here the younger Wood 
lived in his later years. ‘The Venetian window at the 
first floor with its coupled Ionic columns has very fine 
detail. ‘The interior is so planned as to obtain a view 
diagonally across the Square, the two principal rooms 
facing the Square being rectangles with apsidal ends, 
the angles of the apses being marked by Tonic pilasters 
on the ground floor and three-quarter Corinthian 
columns on the first floor. The panelling as usual is 
in deal and painted. The mouldings of the fireplaces 
are elaborately enriched. 

In 1735 John Strahan, the architect of Redland Court 
and Redland Chapel in Bristol, built Rosewell House 
in Kingsmead Square, for Thomas Rosewell, whose 
rebus, a rose and a well, is under the circular pediment 
at the top of the building. The house contains a good 
oak and mahogany staircase, and nearly all the rooms 
are panelled out. Strahan also did other work in Kings- 
mead Square, Kingsmead Street, Avon Street, and 
Beaufort Buildings, indeed, most of the groups of 
buildings lying outside the West Gate. One of the best 
houses of this period is at No. 6 and 7, Kingsmead 
Street, formerly the offices of the Bath Fournal. 

In Prior Park we have John Wood’s finest single 
work. The plan as at first designed had a central 
mansion with outlying stabling and other buildings 
beyond at each end, all connected up with colonnades 
This, however, was much altered in execution. It was 
built for Ralph Allen, being begun about 1735 and 
finished about 1743. The south front of the mansion 
itself faces up the hill towards Combe Down, the central 
portion having an attached Ionic portico of six columns. 
The windows here are entirely without ornament. 

The principal front on the north looks down the 
Combe and towards the city, and the centre is marked 
by a projecting Corinthian portico of six columns, with 
one full column and one three-quarter column on the 
return, the whole standing on a rusticated basement 
which extends also to the rest of the building, the colon- 
nades adjoining being rusticated also and having semi- 
circular arches, those on the west now filled in with 
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windo\.s, but those on the east being open. The ground signed by Henry E. Goodridge, for Bishop Baines, about 
floor windows of the mansion have alternately segmen- 1830-36. Internally many alterations have taken place 
tal and triangular pediment heads as in Queen Square, since the great fire which occurred in 1836, but the 
and all ‘he windows have moulded architraves. little chapel in the mansion remains much as designed, 
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Wood’s design shows that he intended to have and there are a few original details and enriched plaster 
lights of steps leading from each end of the portico to work in the east block of buildings. 
the gardens below, but they were probably never At the foot of the Combe is the Palladian Bridge, 
executed, and the present sweeping flights were de- built across the pools originally belonging to the Priory 
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of Bath, from which the mansion takes its name. ‘The 
bridge was built in 1756, but the architect is not known, 
although it is almost identical with the one designed by 
Robert Morris for Wilton Park twenty years earlier. — 

A scheme to construct a free Mineral Water Hospital 
for the poor of England was begun in 1723, and was 
supported by Beau Nash and many famous visitors to 
Bath. At length in 1737 a definite site was found at 
the north-east corner of Parsonage Lane, the front 
extending 99 feet along the borough walls and facing 
towards what is now Old Bond Street. The building 


“was opened in 1742. Ralph Allen gave all the stone 
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and lime required and Wood gave his plans and super- 
vision free. In 1795, John Palmer added two wards on 
the north front. 

The North and South Parades whi 
old city boundary to the south-east were planned upon 
a most difficult site, which at one end sloped down to 
the river bank, and thus the houses at this end have 
The roads on the north and south 


1 


h lie outside the 


double basements. 
sides were to be broad ways specially planned for easy 
exercise by the invalids who came for the waters. The 
present Institution were then called St. 
James’s Triangle. 

On the south side a stone balustrade ran along the 
boundary of the road, which was also raised to the level 
of the ground floor of the houses, and the areas of the 


Gardens 
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houses had similar balustrades. These can he seen 
in the engraving from an old fan which shows the 
South Parade as at first finished. The buildings were 
begun in 1740, and the whole group, including North 
and South Parades, Duke Street and Pierrepont Street, 
completed in about eight years. The plainness of the 
front in the central block is attributable to the fact 
that in order to keep down the cost of the scheme the 
Corinthian columns and pilasters were omitted in 
execution. 

On the Terrace Walk two houses of the period re- 
main, both probably planned as shops. No. 1 has three 
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1753—1768 

arched window openings separated by Ionic columns 
with carved spandrel pieces and an entablature cver, all 
worked in stone. In No. 2 there is an Ionic doorway 
with the original glazed doors. This is believed to have 
been one of the coffee houses of the day where the 
upper classes assembled to read the papers and talk 
over the news. 

Adjoining the North Parade on the west is a fine 
group of houses once called Gallaway’s, but now North 
Parade, Buildings. These houses have scarcely altered 
since they were originally built, and the last one on the 
west side is particularly interesting, having a_hall 
vaulted in plaster and an excellent staircase. These 
buildings are probably not Wood’s work. 


In 1752 the Bath Grammar School in Broad Street 
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was begun, but the author of it is not known. The 
window mouldings have been cut away, and modern 
work hus been added adjoining the entrance pillars. 

To return to Queen Square. The plan of the 
whole scheme will illustrate the lay-out. Gay Street 
rises quickly, the Circus is level, there is a slight rise 
in Brock Street, and the Royal Crescent is level. 
Gay Street was in course of erection between 1750 
and 1760. Owing to the steepness of the street, the 
frontages are small. The walls internally are generally 
panelled out with plaster mouldings instead of the 
wood panelling previously used. These plaster 
mouldings are usually 2 in. wide and with 6 in. spaces 
between the panels. The Circus was begun in 
1754, No. 7 being the first house built for William Pitt. 

On 23 May of this year, Wood died and left his work 
to be carried on by his son, John Wood the younger. 
In fifteen years the buildings were completed. 

The outstanding feature of the Circus is its division 
into only three parts, a group of buildings thus facing 
the spectator at each of the three entrances. The 
diameter is 318 feet or slightly larger than the square 
of Queen Square. 

The elevation has the three coupled orders in their 
respective storeys. The frieze of the ground floor 
is ornamented with a line of detached carvings and the 
top storey has a series of swags aud heads carved be- 
tween the Corinthian capitals. ‘The masonry between 
the columns is not circular, but forms a series of facets. 
The plan of No. g shows how well the adjustment of 
the radiating lines is contrived. 

At the farther end of Brock Street stands the Royal 
Crescent, begun by the younger Wood in 1767, and 
finished about 1775. It is three centred in plan, and 
is 538 feet across its major axis. The elevation has 
a plain basement storey with a bold Ionic Order 
22 feet 6 inches high running through the two upper 
storeys surmounted by an entablature 5 feet high 
and a parapet 4 feet high, the total height being 47 feet 
or some 5 feet higher than the Circus. The masonry 
between the columns here is also flat, but this cannot 
bedetected. Internally this was the period of dignified, 
lofty and spacious rooms, and plaster work, especially 
in the ceilings, was of great beauty. The staircases, 
however, of stone with iron balusters, cannot compare 
with the wooden staircases of thirty years earlier. 

The Assembly Rooms, begun in 1769 and finished 
in three and a half years, were also the work of Wood. 
The chimneys are particularly good. The internal 
planning is a model fora public building. At the west 
end are three separate entrances, on the north, south and 
west. ‘These meet at the main doors leading to the 
central passage way, with offices and cloak rooms 
tight and left. Beyond is a small octagon, out of which 
opens on the left the Ball Room, in front the octagon, 
and on the right the Tea Room, all the rooms being 
en suite. At the west end of the Tea Room there 
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is a good wrought iron grille between the columns, 
forming the front of the gallery, and below the 
gallery was the place for serving teas. The Ball 
Room is 104 feet long by 41 feet wide, and about the 
same in height. The five cut-glass chandeliers are 
original. 

Alfred Street, also by Wood, was built about 1768. 
A house here, known as King Alfred’s House, from 
his bust over the doorway, still has the original iron- 
work and extinguishers in which the link boys put out 
their torches. 

Milsom Street was begun about 1762, but the first 
important group of houses are the five central houses 
on the east side. ‘The middle and two end houses 
stand forward, the middle house being further marked 
by a segmental bow. In all these the Corinthian 
order is carried up through the first and second storeys 
The buildings were designed by Thomas Baldwin in 
1780-3. The ground floor room of the centre house, 
now the Westminster Bank, contains the finest late 
ceiling in Bath. 

Robert Adam prepared many designs for the Bath- 
wick estate of William Pulteney, afterwards Earl 
Pulteney, but the only work which can be definitely 
attributed to him is Pulteney Bridge, begun about 
1770. The drawings are from the collection in the 
Soane Museum. ‘The river is spanned by three 
segmental arches turned in single rings of stone, 
and above these and along both sides of the bridge 
was a range of small shops with dwelling rooms over 
Originally there were entrance porticoes at each end 
of the bridge. 

About 1765 there was 2 move cn the part of the 
corporation to replace the old town hall and market, 
which stood in the centre of the High Street, by new 
buildings, and Thomas Attwood prepared designs, 
and work was actually started in 1768. Many delays, 
however, occurred, partly through difficulty in getting 
possession of the whole site at once, and partly on 
account of a bitter discussion on the merits of the plans. 
The unfortunate death of Attwood, who was killed 
by some falling timbers, put an end, however to the 
whole scheme, and shortly afterwards Thomas 
Baldwin produced a set of plans from which the 
present building was erected. 

One of Attwood’s best works was the new prison, 
erected in 1772, at the lower end of Grove Street, 
a building which shows that he had carried on the 
manner of the elder Wood. 

There can be little doubt that Adam’s work had 
largely influenced Baldwin whose design for the 
Guildhall fagade is one of the finest things in the 
City. Internally the building is rich in plaster work, 
and there is good iron work in the staircase. The 
banqueting room has excellent proportions. The 
Corinthian columns stand on a low sub-plinth and 
are widely spaced, with slightly recessed arches at 
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alternate intervals, the spaces between the arches 
being filled in with round and oval panels and with 
swags. Above is a cove, and from elaborate plaster 
panels in the ceiling hang the three glass chandeliers. 
St. James’s church was rebuilt about 1768-9 
from designs by Jelly and Palmer. It is in the 
classic manner and the interior is of interest, especially 
the organ, which was built by Seed of Bristol in 1782. 
The tower was rebuilt by Manners and Gill in 1848. 
During the last ten years of the century, the Bath- 
wick Estate was developed on the further side of the 
river. Argyle Street was in building in 1789, and 
here there are two good shop fronts, Nos. g and 16. 


Baldwin built for the corporation the colonnade which 
runs north from the Pump Room, and which closes 
the west end of the Abbey yard. The cos: of this 
was 130 guineas, and this included not cnly the 
design, but the carrying out of the work by Baldwin. 
there being also a stipulation that this sum should 
not be exceeded. The west end of the Pump Room 
was probably begun by Baldwin and _ finished by 
John Palmer, who also almost certainly added the 
attached portico on the north side. The interior 
has a high Corinthian order starting from the level 
of the floor, with recesses at each end, and a cove above 
with a plain ceiling. 








West FRONT 


In the latter is a fine wooden mantelpiece, carved 
and enriched with plaster details. 

Laura Place and Pulteney Street were begun about 
1788, the former by Baldwin, and the latter by 
Baldwin, Eveleigh, and others, but it was not finished 
for many years. It is 100 feet wide from house to 
house, and 1,100 feet long. 

At the end of Pulteney Street stood what was 
originally the Sydney Hotel, built by C. Harcourt 
Masters in 1796, when the Sydney Gardens behind 
were also laid out by him. ‘The building was altered 
by Sir Reginald Blomfield some years ago, and is now 
the Holburne of Menstrie Museum. 

The first Pump Room of the eighteenth century 
was erected in 1704 and enlarged in 1751. In 1785 


OF 


Pump Room 


In May, 1788, the King’s Bath was begun by Baldwin, 
the photograph, which is from the original drawing, 
showing the fagade facing Stall Street. 

A City Act, obtained in 1789, included amongst 
other things the rebuilding of Bath Street, Cheap 
Street and Union Street, all by Baldwin. Bath 
Street was originally intended as a place for shopping, 
and the covered colonnade well expresses its purpose. 
It has segmental returns at each end, and at the 
western extremity is the Cross Bath, a little building 
with architectural merit. 

Camden Crescent was begun about 1785, and later 
John Palmer built St. James’s Square, Lansdown Cres- 
cent, All Saints’ Chapel, and Kensington Chapel. The 
last has an interesting facade facing the London Road. 
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BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE 


The Conference Banquet 


HE Conference Banquet took place on Friday night, 
22 June, at the Guildhall, Bath. There was a com- 
pany of over 180. The President, Mr. WALTER 
TAPPER, A.R.A., who was in the chair, in propos- 
ing the toast of ‘‘ The City and Corporation of Bath,”’ 
said :—I have the honour to propose the toast of ‘‘ The 
City and Corporation of Bath,” and I have also the pleas- 
ure and privilege of associating with it the name of your 
Mayor, Alderman Chivers. First of all, I want to express 
to you, sir, our sincere thanks for your gracious hospitality, 
and to assure you that we shall long remember this de- 
lightful visit to your charming city. I make no pretence 
when I say that it gives me the greatest pleasure to pro- 
pose the toast of a Corporation which, with its forbears 
has had the care of this dignified city and has kept it un- 
spoiled for 200 years. This required at certain times 
great courage, determination, and strong conviction, 
and therefore deserves the gratitude of all men. ‘This 
famous city came about in no haphazard fashion. | 
imagine it came about because of the foresighr and 
vision of an educated laity, inspiring educated architects 
in the eighteenth century. John Wood and his confreres 
could never have realised his dream unless he had had the 
help of men like Ralph Allen and others. The men of the 
eighteenth century, and indeed of all ages of great architec- 
ture had, without knowing the technicalities, a nice dis- 
crimination and knowledge of architecture, as of all arts, 
and that I believe to be the fundamental need of to-day. 
The great architectural qualities expressed in your city are 
the outcome of profound study and scholarship, and it is 
essential, and indeed imperative, that the study and know- 
ledge of the fine arts should form part of our general edu- 
cation if we are again to have cities with such splendid 
qualities as yours. Bath to architects is a Mecca of their 
artistic faith. If in the weary routine of business—which 
I am sorry to say we all have to go through—they begin 
to forget what alone makes their work worth doing and 
what makes it of real benefit to the public, they have 
only to come to Bath to be quickly and generously re- 
minded. Bath as long as she stands, and may she stand 
unspoiled for ever, is a national object-lesson in the 
supreme importance of our art—the art of architecture 

to the community at large and especially in the relation of 
the community to our profession. Consider just for a 
moment what Bath would be without the works of the 
architects of the past, including John Wood, who we 
were privileged recently to honour here. It would still 
be surrounded by its lovely country, still have its fair 
climate and wonderful springs, but where would be the 
Bath that we know if you had not had great architects 
to work for you, and given them freedom to realise their 
dreams ? It is the inspiration of the laity that is so badly 
needed to-day; that inspiration can onlycome with a know- 
ledge and understanding of the arts. 

Our cities and towns would be better and more beautiful 
to-day if the spirit that inspired Bath in the days of its 
creation had been present during the last two centuries. It 
1s not only that these gave us ugliness instead of beauty, 


congestion and confusion instead of space and orderli- 
ness, meanness and squalor instead of generosity and 
cleanness ; but they have helped to destroy in our people 
that general appreciation of beauty which undoubtedly 
distinguished the people not only of Great Britain, but of 
Europe in past ages, if the products of men’s minds and 
hands are any sure guide. That general sense of beauty 
is what we need again. It is gratifying, of course, to say 
with sincerity and truth that to-day, in spite of this lack of 
education of the laity to which I attach tremendous im- 
portance, great architectural conceptions are arising. I 
thought the other day that it would not be at all a bad thing 
if every Public Authority in this country, as a matter of 
official duty, would pay a regular yearly visit to Bath, to 
learn from it what an enlightened and public-spirited 
municipality can do to make its citizens proud of their 
city. 

Among the public men we are honouring to-night in this 
toast, your Mayor, Alderman Chivers, occupies a unique 
place. He has worked in and for Bath during the course 
of a long and useful life. Not only has he presided over 
the work of the City Council for a remarkable term of 
years, not onlyhas he displayed an extraordinary generosity 
in helping every good cause that would benefit the city, but 
he has given to this place a lifetime of devotion, an affection 
I believe on altogether a different plane from the public 
spirit of an ordinary man in an ordinary city. So I am 
going to ask you to drink to the toast of ‘“‘ The City and 
Corporation of Bath,’ coupling with it the name of your 
Mayor. 

The Mayor, Alderman CEDRIC CHIVERS, said :— 
It is quite true that we all feel very proud of Bath. The 
Corporation feel very proud of it, but they have not 
much reason to, because they really have done nothing 
towards the building up of the Bath that you know and 
have come to see. But they are anxious, as you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, have surmised, to keep Bath and the beauties of 
Bath unimpaired. We will see to it, as far as we may, that 
nothing is done which will in any way interfere with its 
beauty, whether architectural or natural. I occasionally 
see letters in the papers deploring the way in which 
houses are built outside towns and into the country. We 
have to be careful how we criticise that, or you will have 
an unanswerable argument in the fact that people are trying 
to get out of the towns into healthier surroundings. They 
will go out, and if it is said they are destroying the 
landscapes they will not trouble. My sympathies are 
largely with them, and yet at the same time they are with 
you. But I do hope that the architects and Corporations 
will do all they can to see that the houses are beautiful, 
and if I can feel that the houses are being built in beauti- 
ful surroundings and are healthily built with plenty of 
fresh air and sunshine, as far as architects can bring it 
about, I for one am going to be quite satisfied. If we make 
complaint, you are going to arouse opposition. In the 
case of Bath, people formerly came there to live 
together in a town. We have been together a good 
deal too long, and now people want to get out into 





) 
the country around it. We disclaim any merit for 
the beautiful Bath you see to-day, but if we have no 
pride in our own accomplishments in that direction, we are 
proud of other things which we have been able to bring 
about. Some time ago I was reading in The Times a letter 
in which the writer said how desirable it would be if a 
hospital could be built that was not so costly as a 
nursing home and yet could be used by those who do not 
wish to go to an ordinary hospital. I claim that we 
in Bath built the first hospital of that kind in the country. 
We built a bungalow hospital, in which people may 
have a bed and attendance for £3 a week, or a private 
room opening on to a verandah and the open sunshine for 
£5. We feel a little pride in another thing we have done in 
Bath. We have built and equipped, thanks to the muni- 
ficent help of Mr. Walter Mallett, the finest children’s 
orthopedic hospital in this country. The Medical Officer 
tells me that we shall not need to build in exten- 
sion as we have hitherto expected, for th mple reason 
that the children are being cured, and problem of 
their requiring treatment in the future will t be 
nearly so great. We feel some pride in these things, if we 
have no legitimate pride, but only lo-satisfaction. 
in living in a beautiful city 

The Mayoress, MADAM SARAH GRAND, said :— 
I wish to associate myself with the Mayor in our pleasure 
at receiving you all here, and the pleasure that your visit 


has given us. I can only say that | 
address of your President at the openin the Con- 
ference. I heartily agree with what he said e diagnosed 
the disease of ugliness which is spreading over this 
country, and he also prescribed the cur \Iy blessing 
on him for that, and my blessing on you the 
only you carry out his prescription. 

Sir HARRY HAT'T, in proposing the toast of ‘ The 
Royal Institute of British Architects and Its Allied So- 
cieties,’”’ said— The Royal Institute of British Architects 
was started less than a hundred years ago in a very small 
way, but now with its Allied Societies it has a member- 
ship of architects and students amounting to no less than 

3,000. The objects of this Institute you know It is a 
Society for the promotion of education in architecture, 
and I understand that there are no less than 7o Allied 
Societies and that it organises and guides no fewer than 20 
different schools. As a West Countryman, I cannot but 
feel proud of the fact that the School which is 
with the Royal Academy of Architecture in 
attained so high a position among € 
country. It is a great pleasure to associate 
the names of Mr. Maurice Webb, the talented son of a 
great architect, and Mr. Percy E. Thomas, Vice-President 
of the R.I.B.A. and Chairman of the Allied Societies’ 
Conference. 

I regret to find that my association with architects has 
been of a very sordid character voking back, I find in 
connection with public work e | 
ciated with them in endeavouring to adjust bills for 
extras. The Institute can add t rvi 
dered to the country by 
which extras are abolished 
a very great obligation to 
quently have to approach out 
the difference between th 
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and the original estimate. I do not know whether a deter- 
mination on the part of the architects of the country to 
refuse to accept fees on extras would not lead to the posi- 
tion I have suggested, and extras would disappear ; but 
what was possible to Baldwin must be quite possible to a 
Society of this kind. Baldwin built the Colonnade which 
adjoins the Pump Room for 130 guineas and no extras, 
I was rather surprised at the opening of the Conference 
to find a new member of the Bath City Council stand up 
and say that there is no such thing as town-planning in 
Bath. You know that it is the first example of town- 
planning in this country. So far from there being no 
town-planning we have set up specially a City Improve- 
ments Committee who are devoting their attention largely 
to that object. We are endeavouring under the powers 
given by the Act recently obtained, not only to do away 
with the slums and provide better housing for the people 
who occupied them, but to replan that portion of the city. 

I should like to mention one problem, to which I think 
it very desirable that this Society and architects generally 
should turn their attention in order to find a solution. It is 
the question of the ventilation of the home of the future. 
‘Those who saw the wonderful electrical exhibition in Bath 
last week cannot fail to have been impressed by the fact 
that sooner or later we are going to have the all-electric 
house, but whether that comes or not, there is no doubt 
that a very great change is coming over the method of 
lighting our homes. I suppose it is perfectly true to 
say that the open fire is doomed, that there will be a large 
increase in the method of central heating, and that houses 
will probably be built without chimneys at all. I think 
that is going to raise a very serious problem regarding 
ventilation, for whatever may be said against the open 
chimney, there is no doubt it is a very valuable aid to the 
ventilation of our rooms, and if the super-man of the 
future is not to be super-heated, some fresh system ot 
ventilation will have to be devised in place of the present 
system. 

Mr. MAURICE E. WEBB, DS.O., MQC., 
Vice-President R.I.B.A., responding for the R.I.B.A., 
said: I think we owe a debt of gratitude to Sir 
Harry Hatt for what he has said about the Royal 
Institute and also for having stepped into the breach at 
the very last moment to take the place of Sir Fabian Ware, 
whom we are sorry to learn has been taken ill. 

Before the dinner I asked Mr. MacAlister whether there 
was anything that ought to be said in reply to this toast. 
‘“* No,” he said, ‘‘ be as short as you can and, as ladies are 
present, don’t be too serious.” In those circumstances 
[ will refrain from any reference to matters of professional 
interest, except to assure Sir Harry Hatt that our main 
object is to try and promote the best architecture in the 
present and the future and to preserve what has been 
handed down to us by those who have gone before. | 
can assure him as a member of the Council and as one 
who knows intimately the working of the Institute that 
in all purely professional matters the interests of public 
policy are always before us. That is one of the reasons 
vhy I am so glad we have met in Bath, because I rather 
feel the doctors have got the better of the architects. 
\fter all, Bath is famous for three things, two of which are 
architectural, the Roman baths and its Crescent and 
Terraces. The third is the Bath chair. I am afraid, 
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however, people come here more for the cure than the 
architecture, but I am hoping that as interest becomes 
widened, more and more will come for the beauty of its 
architecture. For after all beauty is better than medicine 
and for us the city of Bath is better than its cure. 

Mr. PERCY E. THOMAS, O.B.E., Vice-President 
R.LB.A., replying on behalf of the Allied Societies, 
said: There is so very little difference between the 
Mlied Societies and the Institute that I find it very 
dificult to add anything to what my friend, Mr. Webb 
has said in reply to this toast. We could, I think, have 
no more appropriate setting for a conference of architects 
than this city of Bath and I think it is a very happy coin- 
cidence that our Conference should fall so soon after the 
celebration of the bi-centenary of one of the architects who 
helped to make your city so beautiful. We owe a debt 
of gratitude to the Corporation, in having through what is 
known as the Bath Clause helped us to attain a unity 
and order where in so many places there is chaos and 
discord. 

Mr. THOMAS OVERBURY (F.], President of the 
Wessex Society of Architects, proposing the toast of 
‘Our Guests ”’ said: We have here representatives of 
the Church and of Parliament. ‘To the latter we feel no 
ill-will for the scant courtesy that they displayed towards 
our Bill. Every profession is represented, and we 
welcome our visitors in all sincerity here this evening. 
On behalf of the Institute I ask you to drink to the health 
of “ Our Guests,’’ coupling with the toast the name of 
Mr. F. E. Weatherly, K.C. 

Mr. FRED E. WEATHERLY, K.C., in reply said : 

Obedient, Sir, to your behests, 

I rise to answer for the guests, 

Which seems an order rather tall 

To lay on one who is so small. 

In fact, it needs some special features 
To answer for such famous creatures ; 
One needs to raise a structure fine 
Of words above the common line. 

In fair proportion planned and made 
Its phrases well and truly laid, 

But that from me you won’t expect, 
You see, I’m not an Architect ; 

I have the Will, that’s understood, 
But Will alone won’t made a Wood ! 
(I fear the joke you do not see, 
Which is unfortunate for me.) 


But this at least you’ll understand, 

"Tis only Woman can be Grand ! 

So let me speak, as best I may, 
Thefollowing isa list of the company presentat the Banquet: 
The President, Mr. Water Tapper, A.R.A., in the chair. 
The Rt. Worshipful The Mayor of Bath (Alderman Cedric 
Chivers, J.P.); The Mayoress of Bath (Madame Sarah Grand) ; 
dt Philip Stott, Bart. ; Sir Harry T. Hatt, J.P. ; The Very Rev. 
the Dean of Bristol ; Sir George Oatley, LL.D., R.W.A.; Lad) 
Jatley ; Mr. Sheriff J. Arrowsmith-Brown; Mr. Alderman J. H. 
C Imer; Mr. Alderman C. H. Long; Mr. Alderman A. W. 
Nills; Mr. F. E. Weatherly, K.C., M.A. ; Mr. Basil Ogden, 
LA, LL.D. (the ‘own Clerk of Bath); The Rev. Father 
Xoche ; Mr. Charles Hacker (Deputy-Mavor, Chairman Baths 
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anagement Committee); The Rev. Canon H. A. Wilson : 
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For old and young, for grave and gay, 
For those whose eloquence we've heard, 
For those who have not said a word, 

For those whose features plainly tell— 
They’ve dined not wisely but too well, 
—In short, if you’ll fill in the blanks, 

I can sum up in one word—* Thanks ! ”’ 


Then if you think my best I’ve tried, 

I’ll go one better and subside, 

And round our board this word will run, 

‘** Thank Heav’n, the little fellow’s done !”’ 

The PRESIDENT: When I was speaking just now I 
forgot one thing, and that was to thank the Wessex Society 
for all the work they have done in making our visit here 
so delightful. It has meant a lot of hard work and although 
I have naturally not been on every visit that has been 
arranged I was able to make the very pleasant trip to 
Hazelbury Manor, one of the most delightful homes 
probably in this country. And so I would just like to 
put this on record that I have never been to any confer- 
ence that has given me more delight. Another matter 
I omitted to mention. I had a letter this morning from 
Sir Fabian Ware. He writes like this : 

‘“My dear President, it was with profound dis- 
appointment that I sent a message to Mr. Mac- 
\lister this morning that I should not be able to 
attend your dinner at Bath to-morrow evening. I 
had been looking forward to this with so much 
pleasure and had been working for some time at my 
speech; there is much that I wanted to take this 
opportunity of saying—above all, to express my unbounded 
gratitude to British architects for the way in which they 
have maintained and increased the respect for British art 
abroad by their faultless, reverent and moving treatment 
of our war cemeteries. Further, I wanted to say, per- 
sonally, that my ten years’ intimate and, I trust, sym- 
pathetic association with them in their work has persuaded 
me that this country has never possessed so large a number 
of architects of so high an average of taste and experience 
scattered throughout this land which the jerry-builder and 
the millionaire—his own architect—are doing their best 
to devastate. There is only one way to stop this post- 
war malignancy and that is by giving more power to the 
members of your great institution to guide the nation 
in the erection of new buildings. Will you tell Maurice 
Webb how sorry I am not to propose his health—he was 
too kind about me at your annual dinner. But tell him 
also, when our work is finished he will find the buildings 
of the young architects are much more impressive and 
conspicuous than is imagined.” 

Protessor G. H. Leonard, M.A. (President, Bristol Ixyrle 
Colonel E. S. Sinnott, C.M.G. (County Surveyor, 
Gloucester); Mr. F. P. Sissons (City Engineer, Bath); Mr. 
\W. J. Croome ; Miss Bellenden Clarke ; Mr. Horace Annesley 

hell; Mr. Stanley H. Badock, LL.D. ; Mr. A. H. Foster : 
Ir. Sturge Cotterell, M.B.E.; Mr. H. Brice Mundy 
‘tary, Bath Chamber of Commerce); Mr. John Hatton 
tor of the Baths) ; Mr. Reginald W. M. Wright (Direc- 
cor, Victoria Art Gallery); Mr.W.E. Underwood ; Mr. Arthur 
E. Payne (Art Master, Bath); Mr. Bernard Cayley ; Mr. H. J. 

- M W. Bayley; Mr. Ian MacAlister, M.A 

\.; Mrs. Jan MacAlister; Miss MacAlister 
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Mr. W. H. Ansell, M.C 

The Architect and 
Colonel J. Maurice 
Arthur; Mr. 
G. C. Awdry, 


Professor S. D. Adshead, M.A 
(President, The Architectural Association) ; 
Building News ; The Architects’ Journal ; 
Arthur, C.M.G., D.S.O.; Mrs. J. Maurice 
Henry V. Ashley ; Mrs. Henry V. Ashley ; Mr 
R.W.A. 

Mr. Victor Bain ; 
Mr. Christian Barman; The 
Mr. W. A. Baynes; Mrs. W. A. Baynes; Mr. Eric L. Bird ; 
Mr. Austin B. Botterill; Mr. Harold Brakspear, F.S.A. 
(President, The Wilts and Dorset Branch, Wessex Society of 
Architects) ; The Bristol Times and Mirror ; Mr. Leonard H 
Bucknell; Mrs. Leonard H. Bucknell Mr. Eustace H. 
Button ; Mrs. Eustace H. Button 

Mr. Duncan A. Campbell (President, The Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society) ; Mrs. Duncan A. Campbell ; Mr. A. Lorne 
Campbell ; Major W. H.D. Caple ; Lt.-Colonel H. P. Cart de 
Lafontaine, O.B.E., T.D.; The Central News Mr. Hubert 
Clist, M.C.; Rev. R. T. Cole, M.A., R.D Mr. P. H 
Cundall. 

Mr. H. Stratton Davis, ML.( President, 
Architectural Association) ; Mrs. H. Stratton Davis ; Dr. J.H. 
Dawe; Mrs. |. H. Dawe; Mr. C. F. W. Dening, R.W.A 
(President, Bristol Society of Architects) ; Mr. J. C. Dewhurst ; 
Mr. H. Alderman Dickman, M.C.; Mrs. H. Alderman Dick- 
man; Mr. Harold A. Dod, M.A.; Mrs. Harold A. Dod. 

Mr. F. C. Eden, M.A., F.S.A.; Mr. J. Ralph Edwards ; 
Mrs. J. Ralph Edwards ; Mr. J. H. Elder-Duncan. 

Mr. Thomas Falconer; Mr. A. ©. Fare Mr. W. Dewe\ 
Mr. J. Leighton Fouracre ; Mrs. J. Leighton Four- 
, RI - Nirs. Gilbert W. 


Mr. F. G. Baker ; 
and He rald . 


Mrs. Victor Bain ; 
Bath ¢ hronicle 


Gloucestershre 


Foster ; : 
acre ; Major Gilbert W. Fraser, \!.¢ 
Fraser. 

Mr. H. B.S. 
Mrs. G. Hastwell Grayson ; 
Green, R.W.A. 

Mr. G. D. Gordon Hake, R.W.A.; Mr. R. G. Hammond ; 
Mr. F. Hammond, M.A.; Mr. F. E.G. Hammond; Mr. E 
Percv Hinde; Mr. Richard Holt ; Mrs. Richard Holt ; Mr 
Wm. P. Horsburgh; Mrs. Wm. P. Horsburgh Mr. T 
Harold Hughes, A.R.C.A.; Mrs. E. M. B. Hughes; Mr. 
G. A. Humphreys (Chairman, North Wal Architectural 
Societv) ; Mr. J. Kennedy Hunter 


Gravson, M.A 
Mowbray A 


Gibbs ; Mr. G. Hastwell 
Miss Gravson Mr 
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Mr. A. Linton Iredale. 

Mr. Francis Jones (President, The Manchester 
Architects) ; Mrs. Francis Jones ; Miss O. Jones. 

Mr. Stewart Kaye ; Mrs. Stewart Kaye ; Mr. Arthur Keen. 
Mrs. Arthur Keen ; Mr. D. E.J. Knapp ; Lieut.-Cx nel J. E. 
Knight; Mr. W. H. Knowles. nae 

Mr. G. C. Lawrence, R.W.A.; Mrs. G. C. 
H. J. Lewis ; Mrs. C. H. Long. 

Mr. C. Stanbury Madeley ; The Hon. Anthony Methuen - 
Mr. T. R. Milburn; Mrs. T. R. Milburn; Mr. J. Inch 
Morrison; Mrs. J. Inch Morrison; Mr. John Murray, 

Mr. Thomas Overbury (President, The Wessex Society of 
Architects) ; Mrs. Thomas Overbury ; ny 

Mr. A. Southcombe Parker ; Mr. Alex N. Paterson, M.A 
A.R.S.A.; Mrs. Alex. N. Paterson ; Mr. Arthur J. Pictor 
Miss Pictor; Mr. Alan N. Pictor; Mrs. Alan N. Pictor- 
Mr. W. T. Plume; The Press Association ; Mr. D. Pugh. 
Jones. 

Mr. ‘T. Taliesin Rees, J.P.; Mrs. T’. Taliesin Rees: Mr 
James Hall Renton, M.A., F.S.A., J.P. ; Mr. Lennox Robert. 
son; Mr. Arnold W. Robinson ; Mrs. Arnold W. Robinson. 

Mir. A. J. Saise; Mr. V.G.Santo; Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, 
M.B.E. (Chairman, Central Branch, South Wales Institute o/ 
Architects) ; Mrs. J. Llewellin Smith ; Mr. C. H. Strange. 

Mr. Alfred J. Taylor; Mrs. Alfred J. Taylor: Mr. G 
Taylor ; Mr. Charles S. Thomas (President, The South Wales 
Institure of Architects); Mrs. Charles S$. Thomas: Mr, 
Percy E. Thomas, O.B.E. (Vice-President, R.I.B.A.); Mrs 
Percy E. Thomas; Miss K. Thomas; The Times; M 
Harold E. Todd (Hon. Secretary, The Wessex Society of 
Architects) ; Mr. Laurence A. Turner, F.S.A. : 

Colonel N. H. Waller, M.C., T.D., M.A.; Mrs. N. H 
Waller; Mr. Wm. E. Watson; Mr. Maurice E. Webb, 
D.S.O., M.C., M.A. (Vice-President R.I.B.A.) ; Mrs. Maurice 
E. Webb; The Western Daily Press ; Mr. Victor Wilkins 
Mrs. Victor Wilkins; Mrs. Wilson; Mr. John Woollat: 
(President, Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society) 
Dr. Percy S. Worthington, M.A., Litt.D., F.S.A.; Mrs. Pere 
S. Worthington; Mr. Raymond C. Wrinch; Miss Bevis 
Wrinch. 

Mr. IT. C. Yates ; Mr. F. R. Yerbury (Secretary, The Archi- 
tectural Association). 
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Notes on the Visits 


HAZELBURY HOUSE, BRADFORD-ON-AVON, GREAT 
CHALFIELD 
Tour No. 1 
Friday, 22 June, was given up to whole-day 
tours in the neighbourhood of Bath, members having a choice 
of five different itineraries. ‘Tour No. 1 led through Bath- 
ford, Kingsdown and Wadswick to Hazelbury House, where a 
stop was made, and Bradford-on-Avon. From there through 
Holt and Melksham to Great Chalfield After 
lunch at Lacock, Bowood was visited and Chippenham reached 
in time for tea. The return journey led through Corsham 
and Box to Bath. The guide was Mr. Harold Brakspear 
F.S:A. 


motor-coa¢ h 


ind Lacock. 


GLOUCESTER, CIRENCESTER, AND MALMESBURY 
Tour No. 2 

The members who chose this tour were few 
possibly because the buildings selected for inspection were 
all of the same character and usually easy of access. In 
arranging the route, however, it was felt that none of the 
great churches of Gloucester, Cirencester, and Malmesbury 
could be missed, and it was impossible to include any examples 
of Cotswold domestic architecture in the time allowed for 


in number, 


The Roman connection between Bath, Gloucester 
and Cirencester added considerably to the interest of the 
journey, a part of the route being actually over the great 
Roman road between Gloucester and Cirencester. 

It would be difficult to choose a route giving a greater diver- 
sity of fine Cotswold scenery. The views from Crickley and 
Birdlip were particularly admired, and there is no doubt 
that the Cotswold scenery, seen at its best in glorious sunshine 
contributed largely to the success of the day. It needed great 
strength of mind on the part of the guide to forego the pleasure 
of leaving the high road, and, forgetful of the Banquet at 
7.15, to show with pride some of the delightful Cotswold 
villages nestling in the valleys. 


the tour. 


A brief hour and a quarter had to suffice for Gloucester 
Cathedral and there was no time to seek out the many charming 
18th century buildings in the town. Under the sympathetic 
guidance of the Dean (Dr. Gee) and Col. N. H. Waller 
(architect to the Dean and Chapter) we absorbed an astonishing 
amount of the history of the building, and gained a useful 
appreciation of its architecture and structural problems 
Gloucester is particularly interesting to the student of Gothic 
development, and has many examples of difficult problems 
neatly and ingeniously overcome. 
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Only a quarter of an hour could be allowed for Cirencester 
Parish Church, which is a fine example of the great fifteenth 
century churches to be found in nearly all the Cotswold country 
towns. 

At Malmesbury Abbey the party were fortunate in having 
Mr. Harold Brakspear as their guide. Mr. Brakspear is in 
charge of the great scheme of preservation now in progress, 
and he gave a most delightful account of the building as it 
originally existed, and the work now being done to preserve 
the remaining portion. 

H. S. D. 
BRISTOL AND DISTRICT. 
Tour No. 3. 

Leaving Bath at 9.30 a.m., and arriving at Bristol at 10.15, 
a halt was made at the Church of St. Mary Redcliffe, which 
was inspected under the guidance of Sir George Oatley [F.]. 
Originally founded in the thirteenth century, the building as 
it exists to-day is mainly of fourteenth and fifteenth century 
work; the re-building being due to the beneficence of the 
Canynges. The edifice is a magnificent example of the 
Perpendicular period—that justifies Queen Elizabeth’s descrip- 
tion of it as being ‘‘ The fairest, the goodliest, and most 
famous parish church in England.”’ 

In the muniment room were noticed some old chests in 
which Thomas Chatterton, the boy poet, professed to have 
discovered the Rowley MSS. Ascending to the roof of the 
north porch, members were interested in the restoration work 
now in progress. 

Upon leaving St. Mary Redcliffe, the route was via Com- 
mercial Road and Prince Street to Queen Square. Laid out 
in 1701 most of the houses were completed by 1717. During 
the riots of 1831 the northern and western sides (with the 
exception of two houses) were totally destroyed. ‘The Square 
has an area of nearly seven acres between the forecourt railings, 
in the centre of which is an exceedingly fine equestrian statue 
in bronze of William III by Rysbrack. Leaving the Square 
by the north side the post-riot houses with their delicate neo- 
Grec details were noted. Re-entering Prince Street, we drove 
through King Street. A fashionable rendezvous in the 
eighteenth century, but now commercialized, this is one of 
Bristol’s most interesting thoroughfares. At the western end 
is the Hall of the Merchant Venturers’ with its quadrangular 
block of almshouses adjoining. In close proximity is the old 
City Library (now a warehouse). Further eastwards the Old 
Theatre has lost its charm externally, but within much of the 
original building remains, and in spite of alterations the 
atmosphere is redolent of the days when David Garrick and 
Mrs. Siddons graced the boards. The classic fag¢ade of 
William Halfpenny’s Coopers’ Hall is in strong contrast with 
the many gabled houses in the neighbourhood—not the least 
interesting of which is the five-gabled Llandoger Tavern. 

Upon arriving at Welsh Back, a hurried visit was paid to 
St. Nicholas, for the purpose of seeing the crypt and the 
wrought iron swordrest and gates, both of Queen Anne period. 
Walking through the quaint street of St. Mary-le-port to St. 
Peter’s Hospital, members were received by Mr. J. J. Simpson, 
who gave an interesting account of the building. Originally 
erected in the twelfth century, Mr. Simpson pointed out that 
the house was partly rebuilt in 1608. From 1695-7 the build- 
ing was used as a mint (specimens of the silver coins being on 
view), afterwards as a hospital, and for a number of years 
as the offices of the Guardians of the Poor. The oak-panelled 
room with its plaster ceiling and stone fireplace and the 
timbered front are fine specimens of Jacobean work. After 
viewing the new board room, the way was by Union Street 
and Nelson Street, passing the new Police Station (by Ivor 
Jones and Percy Thomas) to the Grand Hotel for luncheon. 

At 2.15 the party proceeded via Corn Street to the 
Cathedral, where we were received by the Dean. After 
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viewing the precincts, the members listened with interest 
to a short history of the Cathedral, the Dean pointing out 
Street's work to the westward of the Central Tower, and the 
unusual treatment of the aisles rising to the height of the nave. 
In particular, the Norman Chapter House and the early 
English Chapel made a great appeal. Proceeding up Park 
Street to the University, Sir George Oatley conducted us 
over the recent additions. Members were impressed by the 
scale of the entrance hall; the fan-vaulted corridor giving 
access to the great hall, with its hammer beam roof, and the 
cleverly planned council chamber. The library and various 
other rooms were seen, and those who ascended to the top 
of the Great Tower had a wonderful view of Bristol and the 
surrounding country. Leaving the University, the last itera 
on the programme was reached, in adjourning to the Red 
Lodge, the home of the Bristol Savages, where during tea the 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. H. E. Roslyn, gave a history of the 
building and its acquirement by the Bristol Savage Club. 
After tea the Elizabethan Rooms were visited, and after a 
thorough inspection of the mansion, with its many treasures, 
the visitors departed at 5.15, Bath being reached about 6 p.m. 
after a most enjoyable day, favoured by fine weather. The 
guides for the Tour were Mr. C. F. W. Dening [F.] and 
Mr. A. C. Fare [4.]. 
Cc. €. W.. BD: 


CHEDDAR GORGE, WELLS, DOWNSIDE. 
Tour No. 4. 

Over 60 members of the Conference chose this tour, and 
started, some in private cars, from Bath soon after 9.30 a.m. 

The weather at first was somewhat threatening, but after 
an hour’s run, by the time we reached the magnificent Cheddar 
Gorge, the sun shone through racing clouds and completed 
the scenic effect of this wonderful natural chasm. 

This descent from the Mendips, between almost architec- 
tural cliffs, is undoubtedly one of the most awe-inspiring 
experiences to be had in this country. Something of the 
uncanny feeling of giant natural architecture that one gets 
at Les Beaux, in Provence, is sensed here. 

A stop was made at the foot of the Gorge and one of the 
natural caves which extend for miles underground was explored 
by the party. 

Three-quarters of an hour’s run through delightful Somerset- 
shire country brought us to Wells, where an excellent and 
welcome lunch was served at the Swan Hotel. For over an 
hour after lunch Sir Charles Nicholson guided us round 
Wells Cathedral, where the Dean most kindly welcomed the 
party. 

The exigencies of the arranged programme compelled us 
to press on to Downside, where we were conducted over the 
Abbey and school buildings, which afford varied examples 
of more or less recent work. ‘The return journey from Wells 
took us through more charming country, past the sadly ruined 
centres of erstwhile silk spinning activity, and through Cros- 
combe and Shepton Mallet. 

Bath was reached in good time for those who had to prepare 
for the evening’s function, after a most delightful day, most of 
which was spent in sunshine. 

GD, G. H. 
LONGLEAT, STONEHENGE, AMESBURY. 
Tour No. 5. 

The route of this tour followed the Warminster Road 
through Beckington and Frome to Longleat, where the first 
halt was made; hence by way of Longbridge Deverill and 
Sutton Veney to Stonehenge and Amesbury. At Amesbury 
a stop was made for lunch. In the afternoon, Devizes was 
visited and Lacock, the last stop before returning via Corsham 
to Bath, which was reached by six o'clock. The guide to the 
tour was Mr. T. Falconer [F.]. 
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The Conference Reviewed 


BY PERCY E 


It would be difficult to imagine a more appropriate 
place for a conference of architects than the City of 
Bath, and certainly the 200 odd architects and their 
ladies who assembled at the various functions organised 
by the R.I.B.A. for the Bath Conference felt that here, 
more than in any other city of Great Britain, the influence 
of the architect upon the civic life of the community 
was evident on every side. 

This Conference, like the six preceding Conferences, was 
an unqualified success, and if one felt a certain amount oi 
disappointment in the comparative 
attendances, it did not detract from the 
who were privileged to be present. In their reports of 
the Conference the technical referred to the 
absence of many well-know ‘mbers of the R.I B.A., 
and it is to be regretted that many members who in other 
much for the In- 
stitute, cannot spare two or three days a year to attend 
these conferences. Only the NV lave attended 
faithfully year after vear know the immense amount of 
good they do. It is not so much the formal 
discussions, but the little chats in_ the 
and the quiet gossips in the hotel lot that do so much 
to promote that feeling of understanding and sympath 
which is so essential if our Institute is really I 
it claims to be, the great representa 
our profession. 

So much for conferences in g 

The Bath Conference will long be remembered, not 
only for the appropriatenes setting, but for the 
warmth and splendour of its vic welcome. Mlost 
of the members found their way to the Pump Room 
on the Wednesday evening, and there, even in the gloom 
of the Assembly \MIowbray Green 
was whetting our appetites for the architectural feast 
in store, we recognised some of the hardy annuals of 
these conferences as Milburn, Francis Jones, Grayson 
and other familiar figures for a moment silhouetted against 
the light as they crept quietly to seats at the rear. 

The real business of the Conference on Thursday 
morning was not so well attended as the interest and 
importance of the subjects under discussion demanded 
Both Mr. Dawber and Mr. Watson are to be congratulated 
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\mong those present » in the nterence 
following : 

Professor S. D. Adshead 
(;. Agostini; Miss I. Ag 
Mr. Arthur Allott; Mr 
Irchitects’ Journal] ; Mi 
Architectural Asso 
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A.M. Awdry; Mis 
(Hon Secretary Cuml 

Mr. Victor Bain [F.] 

Christian Barman ; 


THOMAS, O.B.E., VICE PRESIDENT, R.I.B.A. 


upon the admirable papers they had prepared, and the 
excellent way in which they were delivered. The 
papers were listened to with great attention, and a spirited 
and interesting discussion followed. It may be some 
years yet, but the time will come when the annual con- 
ference will be the occasion for discussions on all subjects 
of first importance to the profession, for even now the 
meetings are more truly representative of the Institute 
than the Annual General Meeting in London. 

I have referred to the warmth of the civic welcome 
given to the conference by the Mayor and Corporation, 
and all agreed that the hospitality extended to us, and the 
entertainment provided for our amusement, exceeded 
anything we have yet experienced. 

Of the various excursions provided for us on the last 
day, all were so interesting that one had great difficulty 
in making a choice, and one only regretted that all could 
not be attended. If I may be excused one note of criti- 
cism—and it applies to all conferences—too much is 
attempted on the journeys, and the number of places 
visited could, in most cases, be reduced by half. 
is impossible, especially with architects, to keep to a time 
table, and often there is too little time left for the most 
interesting place. 

The Banquet was like most of the R.I.B.A. Banquets, 
a great success ; the speeches good and generally com- 
mendably brief, and in spite of certain criticisms which 
have been made about banquets, there is no doubt 
about their usefulness as a medium for communicating 
the aims and ideals of the profession to the general 
public. 

This brings me to the question: are the conferences 
worth while ? Emphatically yes. One has only to see the 
local papers, which for nearly a week were full of the 
Conference, to realise how the whole town is not only 
made to take an interest in our proceedings, but is re- 
minded of the architectural treasures it possesses, and 
which so often are unknown until pointed out by visitors. 

In conclusion, a word of praise to the President of the 
Wessex Society, Mr. Overbury; the Secretary, Mr. 
Stratton Davies; and the other members of the Local 
Committee, who did so much to make our visit enjoy- 


TENDING THE CONFERENCE. 


1.]; Mrs. Barton; Mr. W. A. Baynes [L.] ; Mrs. Baynes ; 
Mir. W. H. Bidlake [F.] ; Mrs. Bidlake ; Mr. Eric L. Bird [4 
Mr. O. D. Black [F.}; Mrs. O. D. Black; Mr. Austin B 
Botterill [4.]; Mr. Harold Brakspear [4.] F.S.A. (President 
Wilts and Dorset Branch, Wessex Society of Architects); Mrs. 
Brakspear ; Mr. C. A. Broadhead [4.]; Mrs. C. A. Broadhead ; 
Mr. Frank Broadhead [4.]; Mrs. F. Broadhead ; Mr. ¢ H 
Brodie [R.F.] ; Mrs. Brodie ; Mr. B. F. Brueton [4.] ; 
Brueton; Mr. W. G. Buck [F.]; Mrs. Buck; Mr. L 
Bucknell [4.] ; Mrs. Bucknell ; Mr. Eustace H. Button 
\Irs. Button. 

Mir. A. Lorne Campbell [F.] ; Mr. Duncan A. Campbell [F 


President the Liverpool Architectural Society) ; Mr D. A 
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1: Mr. James T. Campbell ; Major W. H. D. Caple 
[F]; Muss A. B. D. Caple ; Lieut.-Col. H. P. L. Cart de 
Lafontaine [4.]; Mr. H. C. Carter ; Mr. Hubert Clist [4.]; 
Mr. R. M. Close; Mrs. R. M. Close; Rev. R. T. Cole ; 
Mr. F. R. D. Coleman ; Mr. F. Coombs ; Mr. E. H. Cornes 
[4]; Mr. Philip H. Cundall [4.]; Mr. W. W. Currie. 

Mr. N. H. N. Darby [4.]; Mr. H. Stratton Davis [F.] 
(President, the Gloucestershire Architectural Association) ; 
Mrs. Stratton Davis; Dr. J. H. Dawe; Mrs. Dawe; Mr. 
A.B. Deakin [L.]; Mr. C. F. W. Dening [F.], R.W.A. (Presi- 
dent The Bristol Society of Architects) ; Mr. J. C. Dewhurst 
[F.]; Mr. H. Alderman Dickman [F.]; Mrs. Dickman ; 
Mr. Harold A Dod [4.]; Mrs. Dod; Mr. E. J. Dolman [L.] ; 
Miss L. Dolman. 

Mr. R. L. Eames; Mr. F. C. Eden [F.], F.S.A.; Mr. J. 
Ralph Edwards [.4.]; Mrs. Edwards; Mr. J. H. Elder- 
Duncan; Mr. Herbert B. Ewart. 

Mr. E. Fabian; Miss E. Fabian; Mr. Thomas Falconer [F.] ; 
Mr. A. C. Fare [4.]; Professor G. C. Field; Mrs. Field ; 
Mrs. Flinn; Mr. W. D. Foster; Mr. J. Leighton Fouracre 
[F.]; Mrs. Fouracre ; Major Gilbert Fraser [F.]; Mrs. 
Fraser; Mr. D. C. M. Froud; Mr. A. Falconer Fry. 

Miss Gaskin; Mr. H. B. S. Gibbs [A4.] (Hon. Secretary 
Sheffield, South Yorks, and District Society of Architects and 
Survevors) ; Mr. Francis Glover ; Miss Glover ; Mr... T. 
Gornall; Mr. G. Hastwell Grayson [F.]; Mrs. Grayson ; 
Miss Grayson ; Mr. Mowbray A. Green [F.], R.W.A.; Mr. 
E. Greenleaves [L.] ; Mr. W. A. Griffiths [L.] ; Mrs. Griffiths ; 
Miss E. Griffiths ; Mr. J. F. Groves [F.]. 

Mr. G. D. Gordon Hake [F.], R.W.A. (Hon. Secretary 
Bristol Society of Architects’; Mrs. Hake; Mr. E. Stanley 
Hall [F.] (Hon. Secretary R.I.B.A.); Mr. F. Hammond ; 
Mr. F. E. G. Hammond; Mr. R. G. Hammond [F.]; Mr. 
E. W. Hilton [L.]; Mrs. Hilton; Mr. FE. Percy Hinde [F.] ; 
Mrs. Hinde; Mr. John G. Hinton [4.]; Mrs. Hinton ; 
Mr. J. H. Hollier; Mrs. Hollier; Miss E. Hollier; Mr. 
Richard Holt [F.]; Mrs. Holt; Mr. J. H. Horniman [4.] ; 
Mrs. Horniman ; Mr. William Horsburgh [F.] ; Mrs. Hors- 
burgh ; Mr. T. Harold Hughes [F.], A.R.C.A.; Mrs. E. M. B. 
Hughes [.4.]; Mr. G. A. Humphreys [F.] (Chairman North 
Wales Architectural Society); Mr. J. Kennedy Hunter [F.] ; 
Mr. !. P. Hunter [L.]; Mr. Harry Hutt [F.]; Mrs. Hutt. 

Mr. H. L. Iles; Mr. C. Inglis; Miss M. Inglis; Mr. A. 
Linton Iredale [L.]}. 

Mr. F. Jackson; Mrs. F. Jackson; Mr. Francis Jones [F.] 
(President ‘The Manchester Society of Architects); Mrs. 
Jones ; Miss O. Jones . 

Mr. Stewart Kaye [.4.] (Hon. Secretary Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association) ; Mrs. Kaye; Mr. Arthur Keen [F.] ; 
Mrs. Keen; Mr. D. E. J. Knapp; Mrs. Knapp ; Lieut.-Col. 
J. E. Knight; Mr. T. W. Knight; Mr. A. J. Knott [4.]; 
Mrs; Knott; Mr. W. H. Knowles ; Mr. Edward Knox. 

Mr. G. C. Lawrence [F.], R.W.A.; Mrs. Lawrence ; Mr. 
C.H. Lawton [L.] ; Mrs. Lawton ; Miss Vera Lawton ; Mrs. 
C.H. Long; Mrs. Lucy. 

Mr. Ian MacAlister (Secretary R.I.B.A.) ; Mrs. MacAlister ; 
Miss MacAlister ; Miss M. Macdonald ; Miss O. Macdonald ; 
Mr. A. R. Mackness ; Mr. C. Stanbury Madeley [.4.] (Joint 
Hon. Secretary Birmingham A.A.); Mr. A. Marshall [L.] ; 
Mrs. Marshall ; Mr. Ellis Marsland [F.] ; Mr. H. G. Maslen ‘ 
Hon. Anthony Methuen; Mr. Thomas R. Milburn [F.] ; 
Mrs. Milbuin ; Mr. A. H. Moberly [F.]; Mrs. Moberly: 
Mr. Edward Moore; Mr. C. H. Morgan [F.]; Mr. J. Inch 
Mortison [F.]; Mrs. Morrison; Mr. Alan E. Munby [F.] ; 
Mr. John Murray [F.]. 

Sir Charles A. Nicholson, Bart. [F.] (President Essex 
Society of Architects). 
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Sir George Oatley [F.], R.W.A., LL.D.; Lady Oatley ; 
Mr. Thomas Overbury [F.] (President Wessex Society of 
Architects) ; Mrs. Overbury. 

Mr. A. Southcombe Parker [F.] ; Mr. F. W.C. Parker ; Mr. 
Alex. N. Paterson [F.],A.R.S.A.; Mrs.Paterson; Mr.W.Esson 
Patterson [L.]; Mrs. Patterson; Mr. Joseph Pearce [F.] ; 
Mrs. Pearce ; Mr. G. E. Peto [L.]; Mrs. Peto; Mr. Alan N. 
Pictor ; Mrs. A. N. Pictor ; Mr. Arthur J. Pictor [F.] ; Miss 
Pictor ; Mr. W. T. Plume [H.A.]; Mr. D. Pugh-Jones [F.] ; 
Mrs. Pugh-Jones. 

Lieut.-Col. George Reavell [F.], O.B.E.; Mrs. Reavell ; 
Miss Reavell; Mr. R. S. Redwood; Mr. T. Taliesin Rees 
[F.], J.P.; Mrs. Rees; Professor C. H. Reilly [F.]; Mr. 
James Hall Renton ; Mr. J.G. Reynolds [L.] ; Mr. L. Richard- 
son; Mr. Lennox Robertson [F.]; Mr. A. Robinson; Mrs. 
Robinson ; Mr. W. B. Rolfe [L.] ; Mrs. Rolfe ; Mr. Walter 
Rudman [A.] ; Mrs. Rudman. 

Mr. Alfred J. Saise [4.]; Mr. V. G. Santo [4.]; Mr. T. 
Taylor Scott [F.] (Chairman Cumberland Branch, Northern 
A.A.) ; Major C. L. Sheppard; Mr. P. C. Smart; Mr. J. 
Arthur Smith [F.] (President Hampshire and Isle of Wight 
A.A.); Mrs. J. A. Smith; Mr. J. Llewellyn Smith [L.]; Mrs. 
J. Lil. Smith ; Mr. M.E. Stahl ; Mrs. M.E. Stahl ; Mr. C. H. 
Strange [F.]; Mrs. C. H. Strange; Mr. R. M. Strange ; 
Mrs. R. M. Strange; Mr. J. Stuart Syme [F.] (President 
York and East Yorkshire Architectural Society). 

Mr. Walter Tapper [F.], A.R.A. (President R.I.B.A.) ; 
Mr. Alfred J. Taylor [F.] ; Mrs. Taylor ; Miss E. S. Taylor ; 
Miss G. M. Taylor ; Mr. G. Taylor ; Mr. Charles 8S. Thomas 
[F.] (President South Wales Institute of Architects); Mrs. 
Charles S. Thomas; Mr. Herbert W. Thomas; Mr. Percy 
Thomas [/'.], O.B.E. (Vice-President R.I.B.A.); Mrs. Percy 
Thomas ; Miss K. Thomas; Mr. P. Hartland Thomas [L.] ; 
Mr. M. Thomas; Miss M. P. Thomas; Mr. S. Knight 
Thomas [-4.]; Mr. O. M. Thorp [L.]; Mr. Harold E. Todd 
{4.1 (Hon. Secretary Wessex Society of Architects); Mr. 
H. F. Trew [L.]; Mrs. Trew; Mr. Laurence A. Turner 
[H7.A.], F.S.A. 

Mr. L. F. Vanstone [L.] ; Mrs. Vanstone. 

Mr. P. J. Waldram [L.]; Mrs. Waldram ; Mr. A. D. Waller ; 
Colonel N. H. Waller [L.}, M.C.,T.D.; Mr. J.G. H. Warren ; 
Mr.Percy F. Warren [F.]; Mr.W.E. Watson[F.]; Mr. Maurice 
E. Webb [F.], D.S.O., M.C. (Vice-President R.I.B.A.) ; Mrs. 
Webb; Mr. C. H. White [4.]; Mr. Stanley White; Mr. 
Victor Wilkins [F.]; Mrs. Wilkins; Mrs. Wilson; Mr. 
John Woollatt [F.] (President Nottingham and Derby Archi- 
tectural Society); Dr. Perey S. Worthington [F.], Litt.D., 
F.S.A.; Mrs. Worthington ; Mr. Raymond C. Wrinch [-4.] ; 
Miss Beris Wrinch. 

Mr. C. W. Yates [4.]; Mrs. C. W. Yates; Mr. Thomas C. 
Yates [4.]; Mr. F. R. Yerbury [H.A.] (Secretary The 


Architectural Association.) 


CONFERENCE PHOTOGRAPH. 

Copies of the Conference Group photograph taken at Prior 
Park, Bath, on the occasion of the Conference visit, can be 
obtained from Messrs. Panora, Ltd., 56-58, Eagle Street, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C.1, price 4s. 6d. each. 


BATH CONFERENCE HANDBOOK 
The Conference Handbook contains a series of interesting 
Articles on Bath and the various places visited on the 
occasion of the whole-day motor-coach tours. Surplus copies 
can be obtained on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
g Conduit Street, W.1 [postage 3}d.]. 
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Schools of Architecture 


FIRST 


SERIES 


I1.—Birmingham School of Architecture 


BY GEORGE DRYSDALE [F.], DIRECTOR Of 


The Royal Institute of British Architects discovered 
that the training young architects were receiving 
under the pupilage system was not an efficient one and 
- decided on the organisation of Schools of Architecture. A 
revolution was declared, as far as England is concerned- 
a revolution which, starting before the war, is now in 
process of accomplishment. It is for us to whom is en- 
trusted the direction of the various schools to perfect 
this revolution, gradually organising a system sufficiently 
loose to suit our English character. So far, we have been 
thankful for the lead given us, first of all by the partial 
adoption of methods so long in existence at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, also for the American development 
of the same system. As far as the theory of plan, separate 
character of buildings and value of logical criticism is 
concerned, we can still learn much from the French. 
There would appear to be, however, possibilities of 
development. 

Our schools are many, of various sizes, 
separate organisation, looking only to the R.I.B.A. for 
general guidance. There is room, for example, in most 
of them, for more attention paid to individuals, attention 
to the needs and character of the average rather than the 
brilliant student. At present these schools are being 
run for the student and nature sees that every variety of 
the specimen presents itself. Each of these varieties is a 
problem in him or herself, and while, contrary perhaps to 
modern art training—while insisting on the individuality 
than that of the indi- 


free in their 


and personality of the work rather 
vidual, still, each individual is of importance. 

The stolid, the nervous, the vague, the narrow, the 
self-confident, we have to deal with the results of the 
brutal father and the equally difficult product of the over- 
fond mamma; we have to harden the sensitive and en- 
courage sensibility in the hard grained ; anxiously watch 
the school success and hope for the school failure ; rejoice 
secretly when individuality shows itself \ll these 
varieties have to be given lessons in how to build, even 
encouraged to hope that they may in time build a building 
which will be architecture. Systems are often dangerous 
in that they tend to lose the individual in the mass. 

We have, then, to play with enthusiasm, imagination 
and accurate thinking, and we look for keenness, vision 
and results. Leaving clients, bye-laws and money to 
more advanced students, we have to inculcate the logic 
of facts, the realisation of size, the sensuous language of 
colour of form and of material. "The eye must be trained, 
the hand to attain power of expression, the individual good 
manners in building and a sense of the quality that may 
be in style. We have to insist on broad fundamental 
principles rather than on the fashion of the moment, on 
the principles that have caused other men to build as 
they did, leaving the copying of the details of what they 
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built to amateurs and to dealers. We must be careful of 
the snobbery of taste, our aim the production of common 
sense buildings. Our system must be arranged wick 
enough for the Empire ; it must be wide enough to arrest 
the reproduction of freak modern Englishin New Zealand, 
of a somewhat cold Jacobean in warm South Africa, the 
halving of St. Peter’s and the doubling-up of Walsall 
Town Hall in Montreal. To the schools the possibility 
of at length founding something that may grow into an 
architecture as the Roman was, worthy of a civilisation: 
in time to found a tradition which the present so sadly 
lacks. Our difficulties are many. Inexperience, lack 
of teachers, we will continue to be handicapped by the 
need to use paper and lines, making difficult the 
tion of that all-important third dimension. Our job is 
to make architects, not draughtsmen. Wemust be careful 
of new theories, of the dull repeat of fashion ; we must 
be essentially practical in small things, and understand 
the ordinary. 

The student must be taught what he is getting at; that 
a modern architect cannot be trained in a stonemason’s 
vard or, for that matter, in any other craftsman’s vard; 
that his business is a great craft in itself, the arrangement 
and organisation of buildings. On the principle of 
encouraging the eternal child in all of us, the assertion of 
the ego, design is encouraged almost from the first morn- 
ing. Itis hoped by this means to foster from the begin- 
ning ideas as to arrangement, fitness, precision, the 
elimination of the self-conscious and substitution cf a 
subconscious awareness of the good and the fine—natural- 
ness. Gone are the formal lessons in so-called design, 
lessons in taste, good and bad. The arrangement of the 
sheet is design, of the forms thereon or the methed of 
work. ‘The student is advised to register his feelings 
always ; our job is not so much to teach him what to do 
and think, rather, using historv as guide, to correct him 
when he goes wrong, by means of logic and reason. 
The classic orders are still used, those orders which are 
to us what the human figure is to the painters, lessons 1n 
pattern, void and solid, light and shade, scale and pro- 
portion, as the Gothic orders are useful for that third 
Elementary construction is no_ longer 
all is design, in fact the way, by 
personal interest, to knowledge. ‘The constructive sens¢ 
the great aim, plan the dominating factor. By plan is 
understood the practical arrangement of space for service, 
the practical and imaginative response to a set programme. 
The student is advised to see his elevations as pattern 1n 
space, studied first as silhouettes in the black and white 
of void and solid, the satisfactory proportions of the two 
for varied purpose, later with the light and shade upon 
them, the greys or half-tones of moulding and enrich- 
ment, modelled by means of shadows to represent the 


realisa- 


dimension. 
divorced from design; 
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val. ‘Ihe whole judged as values of form and shape, 
of mass in equilibrium, to which is added other values of 
colour and texture, of materials, of scale and proportion, 
of character and efficiency for the work in hand, of any 
personality in fact the building designed may lay claim to. 
Formal design, the composition of elements ; the history 
of things done providing the vocabulary of these ele- 
ments, a knowledge of construction, the necessary purge. 
History is no longer studied as a mass of dates, a separate 
subject, a matter of periods, mouldings, human eccen- 
rricities. ‘I'he annual course is divided into historical 
neriods, as it were, of thought, a vision of the past, 
reverence for what has been. ‘The pure styles of history 
treated as dictionaries of words and phrases, of methods 
f expression, in a language that lives, not as dogmas, 
only as helpers for those of the faith. 

Lectures in theory are given, the discussion of first 
principles, examination of scale, proportion, psychological 
effects, making the student realise how the facts of building 
affect his individual mind, efforts at making him realise 
what he and his world may be. Mathematics for precise 
thought, gometryfor accurate description andexactshape, 
modelling, colour drawing of light and shade and orna- 
ment, perspective and life drawing, all have their place 
inthis training of the mind, eye and hand. The student 
during his course is encouraged to make, at any rate, one 
accurate survey of a good building, a lesson in actuality, 
napplied geometry. He also visits weekly some build- 
ng in the course of erection. Measuring and sketching 
may and do become a fetish, the measuring of bits and the 
sketching of prettiness. These are not encouraged. 
Drawings from buildings of light values, mass modelling 
and composition of parts, are found useful. Drawing 
ways a means towards an end, that end the meaning 
of the whole course. 

The dangers to be feared in this course of training. 
These are to a certain extent unavoidable—some, such as 
ire becoming known as “‘ cloud and tree effects,” tricks of 
lraughtsmen, we will hope will gradually disappear, 
rindow dressings, as they are, for Institute and other 
juries. A danger is, in the rapidity of the course, in a 
ertain “‘ hot house ”’ forcing of knowledge, simplicity of 
iim the safeguard. Prograrnmes are often badly com- 
posed and hurriedly written; they should have imagination 
nthem, be simple, direct and practical; practical from the 
students’ point of view; it being remembered always that 
theory is being taught rather than detailed fact. Pro- 
grammes should be set for educational purpose rather 
than for practical building detail ; types of building chosen 
rather than individuals, the permanent essentials of good 
building shapes studied rather than the accidents of the 
moment, accidents either of requirement or of site; 
Programmes carefully written, an exact solution of the 
Programme set expected from the student rather than a 
sloppy rendering of it. 


‘ 
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There is a danger, too, perhaps in the height of the 
ideal. ‘The material is young and at its most impression- 
able age; at an age, after all, when it is easy to ascend, 
not fearing over much the fall that may come. A faith 
in fine building even if we do not live to see its fulfilment 
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STUDY OF ROMAN WALL DECORATION 
Second Year’s Work, Birmingham School of Architecture 


something to bear us up in the struggles of an age that is 
developing. The training of an architect should be deep 
enough both for his work and for himself. The ideal 
always set high above the probable attainment. 

Finally, the schoocis have the right of more encourage- 
ment from the profession ; they are still in their infancy 
and have still to make many mistakes. They are trying, 
by education, to widen the base of artistic endeavour : 
they are attempting to produce architects who will take 
rank as useful members of the community, whose eyes 
will be fixed neither on crockets nor on sheeps’ heads, 
whose aim will be architecture. 
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Correspondence 


LETTERING CHARTS 
Birmingham Archeol 


Roz 


ygical Socie ty, 
Birmingham. 
14 Fune 1928 


95 Colmor 


To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A 
DEAR Sir,—With one in his 
12 May) of the ‘‘ Lettering Charts ”’ 


point review 











Mr. W. G. Paulson 
differ in opinion and to submit 
judgment of the Institute Members 

He says: ‘“ The lettering of the Trajan column 
is still accepted as the norm of all fine Roman letters.”’ 
I take his meaning to be that the Trajan inscription is 
accepted as the outstanding piece of extant Roman letter- 
work. I, however, venture to think that in the excavation 
labours of the Birmingham Archzological Society at 
Viroconium (Wroxeter) a far finer example was found in 
the dedicatory tablet attached Forum of that 
city. 

I enclose you a photograph, toget 
Unfortunately 


Press, Townsend may permit me to 


my contention to the 


to the 


er with a completic 
her with a completion 


we did not recover the whole of the frag- 


(JOURNAL, 
issued by the Sylvan 


ITE ¢ 
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ments, though after many days’ labour I was able to Diece 
together and mount every piece we found. 

I think it will be agreed that this is a ve: Deautiful 
example of the best of Italian workmanship, [rt fa; 
exceeds any tomb or other inscriptions fo or on the 
Wroxeter site or anywhere else (English or 
which I am aware. 
merit, but historically 
facts: (a) 


toreign) of 
Not only has it its own intrinsic 
it evidences two most 


important 
The date of the most extensive |} 


orum (the 











whole of which we have excavated), namely, A.D. 130 
(when Hadrian was holding his fourteenth annual tr- 
bunician power); (6) in the fact that it indicates the 
dedication of the building by the “‘ Civitas Cornoviorum,’ 
it establishes the hitherto somewhat uncertain theory 
that the Roman local administrative system obtained in 
the Province of Britain as it did in Gaul. Prior to this 

find ’’ of ours there was only the Caerwent insc ription 
(found about twenty years ago) which records the erection 
ot a building to the honour of a Roman official by the 
‘ordo civitatis Silurium.’’ That inscription until now 
stood alone as the basis of the argument on the question 
of local government affairs and by itself was too incon- 
clusive to be wholly accepted. Now, however, reinforced 
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py this Viroconium tablet, it is thought safe to accept the 
case as proven. ; 

The tablet is large : twelve Roman feet in length and 
four in width. It is formed of two large and one small 
sab of Grinshill stone (the quarries are not far distant 
fom Wroxeter) and is about 1} in. thick. The frag- 
ments were discovered in front of the main entrance to 
the Forum just as they had fallen when a fire or other 
destruction befell the building. What has become of 
the other pieces is unknown, but every piece found has 
been put together and no odd fragments of the lacunz 
have been discovered, not even after a double turning 
over of the excavated soil. 

If, therefore, my contention be allowed, it is interesting 
to note that the finest known piece of Roman lettering 
has been found in this country, and while the beauty of 
the Trajan inscription will always be admitted, that of 
Viroconium must be given the premier place. 

The original tablet is going to the Shrewsbury Museum, 
and a cast is being sent to the British Museum and the 
Society of Antiquaries.—Yours truly, 

FraANcis B. ANDREws [4.], 
Hon. Secretary, Birmingham 
Archeological Society. 


VIROCONIUM INSCRIPTION. 
Fragments as found :— 
IMP : CA ..: DIVI : TRAIANI : PARTHI 
Cl: FIL : DI. .:.ERVAE : NEPOTI : TRA 
IANO : H . DRIANO : AUG : PONTI.. 
Cl : MAXIM .: TRIB: POT : XH: ... 
CIVITAS : CORNOV 
Completion (made up from other sources) :— 
IMP : CAES : DIVI : TRAIANI : PARTHI 
CI : FIL : DIVI : NERVAE : NEPOTI : TRA 
IANO : HADRIANO : AUG : PONTIFI 
Cl : MAXIMO : TRIB : POT : XIII]: COS : Hl: P.P 
CIVITAS : CORNOVIORUM. 
Extension :— 
IMPERATORI CAESARI, DIVI TRAIANI PARTHICI. 
FILIO, DIVI NERVAE NEPOTI, TRAIANO 
HADRIANO, AUGUSTO, PONTIFICI. 
MAXIMO, TRIBUNICIA POTESTATE XIIII, CONSULI ITI. 
PATER PATRIAE 
CIVITAS CORNOVIORUM. 
‘Translation :— 
‘To the Emperor Cesar Trajanus Hadrianus, 
Son of the deified Trajanus Parthicus, grandson 
of the deified Nerva; Augustus; Pontifex Maximus ; 
holding the Tribunician Power for the fourteenth time; 
Consul for the third time ; Father of his Country. 
The Community of the Cornovii [erected this 
building]. 


CHINESE PAGODAS. 
17 Fermyn Street, St. James's, 
London, S.W.1. 
2 Fuly 1928. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Sir,—Mr. Standen Adkins quotes Mr. Conder as 
saying Dr. Dresser’s statement, that the centre posts of 
Japanese pagodas were hung pendulum fashion with the 
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idea of reducing the effect of earthquake shocks, was 
absolutely unwarranted. 

Mr. W. Perceval Yetts, the authority on Chinese art 
and literature and author of Writings on Chinese Archi- 
tecture, writes that he has never come across any form of 
‘pendulum ”’ construction in Chinese pagodas, and he 
does not believe it exists. 

He makes an interesting point in his letter, viz., that 
were these heavy posts hung pendulum fashion they 
would swing with the earth tremors and so still further 
endanger the stability of the fabric.—Yours faithfully, 

ARNOLD SILCOCK [F.]. 


Bedford Park, W.4. 
25 June 1928. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Sir,—I am glad Mr. J. Standen Adkins has been good 
enough to confirm my memory as to Dr. Christopher 
Dresser’s lecture before the A.A. on 5 December 1885, 
when he expounded his ingenious theory regarding the 
central post of timber-built pagodas serving as a pendulum 
to correct the poise by bringing the structure back to the 
vertical. It does not appear that the paper read before the 
R.I.B.A. in 1886 (reported in Vol. III, New Series, of 
The Transactions, by Mr. Josiah Conder on The Domestic 
Architecture of Japan, includes any reference to pagoda 
construction, and makes no mention of the idea of Dr. 
Dresser. Mr. Conder certainly disagreed with this pen- 
dulum notion, but that refutation was comprised in a 
letter sent to me in January 1883 for publication in the 
Building News. The writer was well known to me per- 
sonally before he left England to hold his official position 
as architect to the Government at Tokio, and I met him 
as a student. Mr. Adkins probably saw this communica- 
tion which was printed in that journal 20 April 1883. This 
protest sent by Mr. Conder arose from the publication of 
Dr. Dresser’s book published during the previous year, 
under the title of The Architecture, Arts and Manufactures 
of Japan. On the occasicn of my recent letter I had quite 
forgotten Mr. Conder’s criticism, which from his first 
hand knowledge and unique experience must be reckoned 
conclusive. 

Before ending this correspondence two or three points 
by your leave ought to be mentioned, more particularly in 
reference to the allowances made by the native builders to 
mitigate movements consequent upon earthquakes’ risks. 
With this end these structures rested on rounded topped 
footings. No posts were inserted in the ground, but stood 
like the poles of a tent. The main roof was constructed 
and hoisted on to the surrounding columns set on stone 
footings before the central pillar was put in position. 
William Simpson describes these preliminaries, and Josiah 
Conder agrees. I quote the following from his letter in 
further detail : 

‘The Japanese carpenter was sufficiently practical to 
know that if he were to plant the end of the central post in 
the ground in the first instance, one of two things would 
happen when the tower (with which its top is connected) 
shrinks, settles, or takes its final bearings; either the 
column would become bent or distorted or it would 
cause by its rigidity a serious disturbance of the joints 
and framings of the upper portions of the structure, which 
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is tenoned into its head. Accordingly he made its length 
shorter than the combined height of the tower stages by 
just so much as he reckoned the settlement might amount 
to. He then wedged it up at the bottom with yielding 
wedges, which allowed of the whole edifice settling 
together, and the wedges to be easily removed if need be. 
Thus it happens that some pagodas exist in which the 
central post stands free of the floor line. ‘This cavity may 
have induced Dr. Dresser to adopt his pendulum theory, 
indeed, he wrote that the keeper in charge of a pagoda 
of this kind told him as a matter of fact that these posts 
in high winds acted in that manner as stated 

Mr. Conder, on the other hand, says that an old archi- 
tect in charge of the Emperor's palace gave him his autho- 
rity for recording an instance coming within his own know- 
ledge, about the year 1860, of a large pagoda during a 
destructive earthquake being bodily shifted 6 feet away on 
the ground, and tipped off its stone supports, but sustain- 
ing no further injury. 

Yours faithfully 


VIAUR \pams [F. 





The following letter has been receive 
of the R.I.B.A. from the Worshipft 


Plumbers : 


+1 Dae soe 
y the President 
f 
i 


sompany Oo 


The Worshipful 


26. Furn 


To the President, RIB LA 
9, Conduit Street, W 
Dear Str,—The Worshipful mpany Plumbers, 
the history of which goes back to at least the vear 1365, 
and which was incorporated by val Charter in 1611 
has, as you are probably aware, fo e past so vears 
taken a verv close interest in the ( ition and good 
craftsmanship of plumbers 1e present system of 
registration of plumbers was in 1 in the vear 1886, 
and the company has spent ve1 ims on the regis- 
tration scheme and given close attent to the work of 
bringing it to success since that dat 
The Court of the Worshipful Company have for some 
time felt that many members of the 
trades which supervise and carry out work 
opportunity of 


Company. It was 


protessions and 
= i 

reiated to 
plumbing would be glad to have the 
becoming closely associated I 
accordingly resolved at the last meeting of the Court that 
an invitation should be extended to the 
Association to become Freemen of the Company. The 


members of vour 


admission to the Freedom is a qualification for taking up 
Livery of the 


the further honour of admission to the 
Company, and a Freeman is also qualified, on presenta- 
tion by the Company, to be admitted Freedom of 
the City of London. 

The fees payable to the Court, including the tax payable 
to the Government on taking up the Freedom, amount to 
£23 8s. 6d. 

Should any of your members desire to take advantage 
of this invitation, I shall be glad to receive a list of such 
members, with your recommendation as to their suit- 
ability for admission to the Freedom.—Yours faithfully, 

T. H. Roperts-WrRay, 


Mast - 
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The Library 


MUDEJAR. By Georgiana Goddard King. 80. Bry 
Mawr College, Pennsylvania. Longmans, Green & Co, 
1927. 9S. 

This is one of the series known as the Bryn Mawr Notes 
and Monographs. It is an excellent handbook to th 
architecture of the subject Moors living under Christian 
domination in Spain. It distinguishes this work clearl 
from Spanish Romanesque, Gothic and Renaissance 
Also it shows us, with a map, where to find the buildings 
The author’s thoughts on the origins of these forms ar 
interesting. She not only refers them back to Constanti- 
nople and the Near East, but finds relations in Turkestan 
and Kashmir. And though the interest in this book is 
chiefly the usual historical one and that of the interplay of 
styles, we are given a chapter on materials and notes on 
construction. Also, the author writes pleasantly. She de- 
scribes ‘“‘ Mudéjar ”’ as “‘ a dangerous word, easier to use 
than account for. It implies brickwork often, and plaster, 
being applicable to those forms of art where the material 
is contemptible and perishing, and the work is the more 
utterly priceless.’”” ‘The numerous photographs are ad- 
mirable, and the bibliography and index intelligent, but] 
dislike the large type advertisement of the Bryn Mawr 
Monographs across the foot of each page. A. S. G. B. 
PALLADIO, 1508-1580. La sua vita, la sua arte, la sua 

influenza. By Alfredo Melani. 4°. Milan. — 1928 
£1. [Milano: Casa Editrice Ceschina, Via Omenoni 4] 

Inigo Jones’s devotion, and especially the collection of 
drawings by the master which he brought home, make Palladi 
one of the great formative influences in English architecture 
So another book reproducing his drawings is useful, thougl 
this one is not nearly so good as the large German reprint 
edited by Cornelius Gurlitt, produced just after the war : 
introductory essay is entertaining, especially the author's 
comments on the influence of Palladio in England, through 
** I’ Jones ’’ and “ dal glorioso Cristforo Wren innamorato di 
Gio. Lorenzo Bernini.’’ It is hard to recognise our Palladians 
under an Italian guise: Giovanni Vanbrug, Giacomo Gibbs 
Roberto Adam “al cui siguito sta Francesco Atkinson e 
Reginaldo Blomfield che oggi troneggiano.”’ HC. 


LES STYLES DE LA RENAISSANCE EN FRANCI 
By René Colas. (Paris, Colas, 1928.) 18s. 6d 
Chis is the third of a series of quarto volumes !llustrating 
the historic architecture of France. The Library alread 
possesses the two previous volumes, covering the Romanesque 
and Gothic periods. ‘They each contained 144 collot 
plates, but this third volume, dealing with the Renaissance 
contains 160 plates, in addition to a number of plans and other 
small illustrations, mostly from Du Cerceau, in the intro- 
ductory Jetter-press, which occupies 64 pages. ‘The selectior 
of subjects is catholic, comprising both familiar and uncommon 
examples. The photographs are large enough and clea 
enough to be useful, and the text gives a brief conspectus 0! 
the period and short descriptions of the various plates. Most 
f the well-known chdteaux on the Loire are included. 


ot 
M.S. B 
THE CALCULATIONS FOR STEEL-FRAME STRUC- 
TURES. W. C. Cocking. Second revised edition 
8. Lond. 1925. 10s. 6d. 
A second edition of this useful little book is welcome. Mr 
Cocking is a clear-headed exponent of his subject, and a 
practical engineer of standing and experience. ic ie oa 
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DERN DECORATIVE ARTS OF SWEDEN. 

Erik Wettergren. 4°. London. 1928. (1 1s. 

Published by Country Life, Ltd., in England, the 
Malmé Museum in Sweden. 

While it is not the custom for the R.I.B.A. Library to pur- 
chase books which are not primarily concerned with archi- 
recture, an exception has very wisely been made in favour of 
this. There are several things about the decorative art of 
Sweden that give it a peculiarly architectural quality. One 
s that especially in textiles and embroidery the old traditions 
ge still fully alive. The peasant constumes of Dalecarlia 
and the frieze in appliqued materials on red velvet in the 
Skandia Cinema at Stockholm are all one craft. In the same 
way the smiths of the north seem never to have forgotten their 
old skill in the casting and forging of iron and copper. 

The work of the very marked architectural revival of the last 
decade is distinguished from similar work in most other parts 
of Europe, and especially in England, by the harmony between 
the architect and the decorative artist. It is not for a moment 
that the sense of design is subordinated to craft use in either ; 
the sense of design is the same, whether the designer works as 
, brick builder, or a weaver, or a glass maker, throughout. 
But he is quite cheerfully an artist first. When Johan Ekman 
frst took over the little and ancient glass works at Orrefors 
he took two painters, Simon Gate and Edward Hald, into his 
works, and soon glass making became their natural mode of 
expression, So in this industry and in many others there came 
about that close alliance of the artist and the commercial pro- 
ducer which we so long for. 

The book has a useful text, many beautiful illustrations, and 
i valuable list of artists and commercial firms. ‘Thanks are 
due to Country Life for publishing an English edition. 

H. ©. 
INDUSTRIAL ART AND THE MUSEUM. By Charles 
R. Richards, Vice-President, American Association of 
Museums. 8°. New York. 1927. [The Macmillan Co., 
New York.] 6s. 6d. 

In his previous work on this subject, The Industrial Museum, 
published in 1925, Mr. Richards described the different 
museums dealing with the history of science, industry, trans- 
portation, agricultural methods and inventions. 

The present volume deals with the museum of industrial art 
n Germany, France, and eight other European countries, as 
vell as in America. B. 0. 
HEATING AND VENTILATING. By L. J. Overton. 

8°. Manchester, U.S. 

This is a comprehensive and up-to-date book on the various 
systems of heating and ventilation. Chapters are included on 
the panel system, on floor heating, on cooling apparatus, and 
on oil firing. A.H ; 

Several works to popularise English architecture are being 
issued by Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd. Mr. Arthur Stratton, 
FS.A., F.R.I.B.A., Reader at London University, has pre- 
pared a series of large diagrams on the Styles of English Archi- 
tecture, of which the first series consists of 13 diagrams of the 
Middle Ages. Each style has interior and exterior plates, and 
the Castle, House, Monastery and Vaulting are also repre- 
ented. Each plate is specially drawn by the author, and there 
sa descriptive illustrated handbook. 

Mr. W. H. Godfrey, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., well known in 
wonnection with the Survey of London, is publishing shortly 
through Batsfords a popular Story of Architecture in England, 
{which the first part, Pre-Reformation Times, is principally 
concerned with Churches ; the second, from 1500 to 1800, 
will be largely on Houses. ‘The author sketches contemporary 
social life, and has an easy non-technical style. Each is fully 
illustrated from drawings and photographs. 

Messrs. Batsford are also publishing a new edition, 
thoroughly revised and largely re-illustrated, of the standard 
Work on The Growth of the English House, by Mr. J. A. Gotch, 
'.S.A,, late President of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 





VISIT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COM- 
MITTEE TO THE BUILDING RESEARCH 
STATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIEN- 
TIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH. 

7 JUNE 1928. 


A party of 17 members of the Royal Institute, con- 
sisting of members of the Science Standing Committee 
and their guests, met together at 9 Conduit Street, and 
proceeded in a motor charabanc to Garston, beyond 
Watford. The party was received by Dr. Stradling and 
Mr. Barnett and divided into small groups of five or six 
persons in each. ‘To each group was assigned a senior 
officer, and in this way a much more thorough demonstra- 
tion was made possible. 

The research station has grown now out of all recog- 
nition as compared to early post-War days. It consists of a 
handsome mansion standing in its own grounds, suffi- 
ciently secluded to be free from noise, and containing a 
fine grove of straight oaks. ‘The various laboratories 
and test chambers are located both in the main building 
and in specially constructed out-buildings. In the main 
block are housed the offices, library, and a number of 
physical and chemical laboratories. In one of the physics 
laboratories work was being carried out to find the relative 
rates of absorption of the sun’s radiant energy by various 
painted surfaces, and in another, tests were seen on the per- 
colation of water into, and the evaporation of water from, 
natural building stones and mortars. ‘The chemical labor- 
atories revealed a number of experiments of interest, such 
as an apparatus for testing the rate of combination of 
pozzolanas with lime. An extensive series of test blocks 
of breeze and clinker concrete were seen exposed to the 
weather upon a lead flat ; some of these were cracking and 
disintegrating while others were perfectly sound, and the 
periodical examination of these blocks has revealed some 
of the causes of the many failures of breeze and clinker 
concrete in practice. The largest outside laboratory is a 
barn-like structure in which the strength of bricks in piers 
and walls is being tested. Since the date of the only previous 
English tests of this nature, namely, the R.I.B.A. tests of 
1905, some new bricks,such as sand-lime bricks, have come 
upon the market. Moreover, the bricks are being tested 
not only in 18 in. piers in a standard mortar, but also all 
the properties of the brick units and the mortar are being 
ascertained. By this means it is hoped to establish a 
relationship between the unit brick and the “ brickwork.” 
Eccentric loading was also being investigated: a Fletton 
pier standing in a test-room under a sustained eccentric 
load, its distortion eventually to be measured by 
delicate instruments. It is not too much to say that experi- 
ments, the most vital to our profession, were proceeding 
in this test chamber. Patent cellular bricks and partition 
slabs stood in piles awaiting the ruthless inquisition of the 
testing engineer. In a large 500-ton Amsler testing 
machine a patent block partition 9 feet high stood waiting 
for the load tocome on. It was to be tested to destruction, 
and tests will be made on the units and mortar as in the 
case of the brick piers. Such partitions have also been 
tested under eccentric loads. 

Tests on various bituminous felts in a neighbouring 
building showed already some interesting results. These 
tests are in fact accelerated weather tests, and consist in 
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drastic alternations of exposure to artificial sunlight, to 
water jets and to freezing. Parallel tests on samples of 
the same material exposed out of doors to natural weather 
conditions constituted an interesting check upon the 
indoor tests. It is hoped from this double experiment that 
it will be possible to grade clearly various types of bitu- 
minous felts. 

After walls and roofs come floor pavings in a natural 
order. Here granolithic concrete slabs treated with various 
surface hardening materials are laid out in an order of 
durability. They have been submitted both to attrition 
tests in an Amsler machine and to abrasion tests by 
means of a carefully-controlled sand blast. By this means 
the scraping and impacting of thousands of boots have 
been reproduced, and the little slabs tell a valuable story. 

In the Clay Laboratory a thorough investigation of the 
durability of various clayware was going forward. Here, 
again, different types of terra-cotta were laid out in an 
order of merit. An interesting side light was the evidence 
in respect of the influence of summer heat on certain 
terra-cotta columns in an important London building. In 
this laboratory, samples of three classes of brick were 
standing on end, each in a shallow dish containing various 
solutions of common acids and salts. On these bricks we 
saw the efflorescences that had hitherto been attributed 
solely to the agency of the limes and cements in the 
mortars. 

Just as interesting, and no less important, were the tests 
on the plasticity factor of limes and cements: upon the 
compression of steel reinforcement rods by the drying 
out of concrete ; upon the “ flow ”’ of concrete under load ; 
of the influence of weather upon test panels of various 
cement renderings, and many other items that cannot be 
enumerated here. 

The whole Station may be compared to an arena in 
which various victims of our climate are exposed, and 
their behaviour analysed. The proper heating of houses 
had a special department—an ideal home built for a 
dummy man (able to maintain himself at a comfortable 
temperature)was being analysed as to heat losses through its 
floors, walls, and windows. Space alone prevents a descrip- 
tion of this most interesting and important department. 

Members, in conclusion, were entertained to an excellent 
tea. Mr. Alan Munby, in a vote of thanks, said that the 
absorbing interest of the work and its vital impertance to 
architects were appreciated by all the visitors, but required to 
be much more fully recognised by the profession as a whole. 

Dr. Stradling in a very cordial informal speech invited 
all present to come again, and said that the Station wanted 
to get in touch with all architects, just as badly as archi- 
tects ought to want to get into touch with the Research 
Station. He said that building research was something 
new, and that it was surprising how many things were 
done in building practice for which there was no scientific 
reason. ‘‘ A process is good or bad, but too often we do 
not know why it is good or bad,”’ he said. ‘‘ In this whole 
field architects must help us.”’ 

Leaving the Research Station on a pleasant summer 
evening many members must have felt that they had been 
brought in contact with a real instrument of building 
progress capable of convincing by the most powerful of 
arguments. M. 3 


1. July 1928 


SIR ROBERT LORIMER, R.S.A 

Sir Robert Lorimer, R.S.A. [F.], received 
degree of LL.D. from Edinburgh University 
The address of presentation said :— 

The praise of Sir Robert Lorimer is in the mouth of eye 
visitor to the Castle Rock for the noble memorial he Sa 
designed to commemorate Scotland’s loyalty and sacrifice 
in the Great War—an inspired and inspiring masterpiece oj 
monumental art. The ‘Thistle Chapel and numberles 
examples of domestic architecture like Ardkinglas and March. 
mont remind us that he is a versatile master of many styles - 
but, perhaps, his crowning merit lies in the revival of the bes 
traditions of Scottish building at its prime, and the stimulys 
he has given to the fine craftsmanship of the Edinburgh 
school of woodcarving, stained glass, and the other decorative 
arts. The University is indebted to him for a war memoria 
of simple dignity, for a skilful adaptation of old buildings to 
new needs in the Women’s Union, and for new premises for 
science of a more austere and reticent beauty. 

LT.-COL. H. P. L. CART DE LAFONTAINE. 

Lt.-Col. H. P. L. Cart de Lafontaine [.4.] was elected an 
Honorary Corresponding Member of the American Institute 
of Architects at their Sixty-first Convention, held in May 1928, 
In informing Lt.-Col. Cart de Lafontaine of his election, 
the Board of Directors of the American Institute of Architects 
expressed their appreciation of his co-operation at the Eleventh 
International Congress of Architects, held in Holland in 1927 
at which he was a delegate of the Royal Institute of British 
(Architects. 


he honoran 
n 28 June 


MR. JOHN W. MAWSON. 

Mr. John W. Mawson [F.], of London, has been appointed 
Director of Town Planning for New Zealand by the Nev 
Zealand Government. He has accepted the position for five 
years, and will begin his duties at the end of September. 

Mr. Mawson is a son of Mr. Thomas H. Mawson (who has 
played an important part in the modern town-planning move- 
ment) and a partner in the firm of Thomas H. Mawson and 
Sons, architects, Victoria Street, S.W. With his elder brother, 
Mr. E. Prentice Mawson, he has been concerned with numerous 
town-planning works in this country. 


GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSO- 
CIATION. : 
HovusiING AND TOWN PLANNING Tour, No. 8. 
To DusBiin, LIMERICK AND CoRK. 

The forthcoming Tour of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association to Ireland includes many points of 
interest to members of the Institute. Dublin has man 
public buildings which link it with every period of Irish 
history. The Civic Survey of the City and the Report of 
‘‘Dublin of the Future,’’ prepared. by the Civics Institute o! 
Ireland, are matters of interest and value. 

The visit to Limerick will include an inspection of the 
works being carried out on the Shannon for the purpose 0! 
producing electrical current in all the 26 counties of the Irish 
Free State. The scheme is in the Ardnacrusha area, 3 miles 
north of Limerick, and 3,000 to 4,000 workers are engaged 
day and night on excavating and constructing power stations 
and other works. 

From Glengariff a visit will be paid to Bantry and Bantr 
House. The house is an exceedingly fine Italian house, 
magnificently situated, overlooking Bantry Bay. It contains 
one of the finest private collections of tapestry in the world 
Gobelin, Beauvais, and others which were brought over from 
Paris by Lord Bantry after the sack of the Tuileries. There 
are also mantelpieces that belonged to Marie Antoinette, 
suites of French furniture, etc. 

Copies of the programme will be sent to any member ot He 
Institute on receipt of an application to the Secretary, 3, 
Gray’s Inn Place, London, W.C.1. 
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ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Allied Societies 


T om 
Notices 
THE ESSEX SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
Quart Communication to Members, Fune 1928—The 
Council have decided that in future quarterly communications 
shall be issued from Headquarters to each member of the 


Society, giving the programme of lectures and excursions of 


ach Chapter so as to bring all connected with the Society 
into touch With its activities in each sphere. 

Furthermore, it is hoped that members will bring to the 
notice of the Executive Committees of their Chapters ans 
yestions of professional import and interest which they con- 
der should receive consideration by the Council of the Society, 
ss itis only by these means that the Society can hope to per- 
form active work and constitute itself as an important factor 
nthe life of the county—civic and otherwise. 

Visiting Members —Vhe Council have decided that any 
member of any Chapter may attend the meetings of any other 
Chapter if he wishes to do so, but he may only be attached to 
one Chapter for voting purposes. 

Quantity Surveyvors.*—It has been decided to recommend to 
the General Body the admission of Quantity Surveyors to a 
definite class of membership at the general meeting at Col- 
hester. ‘he result of such recommendation will be 
nnounced by the Executive Committee of each Chapter to 
tsmembers in due course. 

Associate Craftsman.— The Council, after due deliberation, 
we decided to reserve the right of election to this class and 
nfuture no one will be elected to this class except by express 
resolution of the Council. 

Irchitectural Education.—A letter has been received from 
Mr. A. J. Connabeer, A.M.C., Honorary Member, Principal 
f the School of Arts and Crafts, Southend, asking for the 


support of the Society in the question of architectural educa- 


drawing attention to the existence of the Department of 
\rchitecture. ‘The three years’ full-time course has been 


ecognised by the Royal Institute of British Architects for 


exemption from the Intermediate Examination of that body in 


ts qualifying examination for the Associateship. 

Members are asked to bring the Department to the notice 
{parents in the county who intend to place their sons in an 
elicient school for the purpose of entering the profession. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Principal or the 
tlead of the Department, School of Arts and Crafts, Southend. 

Year Book.--The Year Book has now gone back to the 
winters in corrected proot form, and it is hoped that copies 
ill be in circulation to each member as soon as possible. ‘The 
stof advertisers is not yet complete, and, if possible, members 
ue asked to bring the same to any firms who may care to be 
ncluded in the list. Particulars as to advertisement rates can 
e obtained from the Hon. Secretary. 

Employment Register.—The attention of members is drawn 
to the existence of the above Register. Members or Assistants 
ho are seeking employment should communicate with the 


Honorary Secretary at Headquarters, giving full particulars of 
training, etc. 


In} ‘The same applies to those members who are 
teking assistance. 

Inthis direction there is no dearth of efficient junior assistants 
ho have just completed their school training or articles and 
ny member who can find employment for these should com- 
lunicate with the Honorary Secretary. It should never be 


necessary for any firm of architects practising in the county to 


\vertise in the professional Press as the need can always be 
ipplied 
rr ° 


*'This has now been agreed to by the General Body. 


Membership —Although the membership list is now 168, 
there are still very many more to be obtained before it can 
be said that the Society is representative entirely of the pro- 
fession in Essex. Will members kindly assist in bringing the 
Society to the notice of their professiona! friends who have not 
as yet enrolled. 

(Sgd.) Cuas. A. NICHOLSON, President. 
D. N. Marrin-Kaye, Hon. Secretary. 


Reports of Meetings 


HAMPSHIRE AND ISLE OF WIGHT ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION. 

The annual exhibition of the Hampshire and Isle of Wight 
\rchitectural Association was opened at University College, 
Southampton, on Thursday, 5 July, when Mr. Thomas 
Penberthy Bennett, F.R.I.B.A., gave an address on “‘ Archi- 
tectural Education."’ ‘The President of the Association (Mr. 
J. Arthur Smith) was in the chair, and others present included 
Mr. Kenneth Vickers (the Principal of University College, 
Southampton), Mr. Ian MacAlister (Secretary R.I.B.A.), and 
Mr. A. 1.. Roberts, F.R.I.B.A. (County architect). 

The President introduced Mr. Bennett, who said that his 
subject needed, as a preliminary, a realisation of the purpose 
and ideals of the architect. An architect was one who was not 
only able to design a fine building on paper ; he must have the 
ability to carry the vision into practice. There was a need of archi- 
tectural education in the secondary schools and in universities. 
Headmasters of schools should make themselves acquainted 
with the particular requirements of the several professions 
or businesses, so that they could recognise the kind of man 
who would make a good architect, or accountant, or business 
man. ‘The profession of architecture was characterised by a 
continued variety of interest ; no architect had two jobs alike. 
‘The leading requirements of architectural practice included an 
ability to discuss a scheme with any kind of man or men, to 
grasp their ideas swiftly, and give them shape according to what 
they required. Anarchitect must be able to grasp the essential 
possibilities of a given site. He must be able to create the 
building which his client had in mind, no matter whether it 
was a cinema, a villa, or a factory. Beauty of outline, form, 
and detail in building was not merely an esthetic feature ; it 
was a definite asset in business, as was to be seen by the Sel- 
fridge building in London, and many another in this country 
and abroad. ‘The architect must know about materials and 
how they are put together and the many ways of construction. 
Hie must be familiar with the capacity of brickwork to carry 
loads ; with the possible spans of roof trusses ; with the many 
material things which are factors in building construction. 
Further, an architect must possess a power of using English 
so that he could prepare a specification in such a way that a 
contractor, undertaking the work, would not be under any 
misapprehension as to what was required. He must know 
something about the law as it affected buildings, ancient lights, 
air space and the like, and be able to steer his client through the 
legal requirements which beset modern building; and he 
must know something about finance so that he can construct 
a building according to the money which is available. He must 
have a sense of proportionate spending and know what would 
be sufficient for the construction and embellishment of a small 
cinema in some village would not be at all suitable in Mayfair. 
He must be able to visualise the social standards of a given 
locality, and design a building which reached that level. All 

rthese requirements meant that the curriculum of any archi- 
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tectura! school must be wide inde Sucl urriculun 
divided itself into three or fou tio first, there miust be 
acquired or developed the abilit t its own sal 
but as means to an end, and that end the transferring to papet 
of a vision in the mind. The student shoul ible to draw in 
any medium, pencil, black and whi olour, wash, and 
in anycolour. Secondly, there I 
the power to design ; and the m 
work the better. Side bv sid 
study of construction, under 
kinds of materials. 
the nature of materials from the scient J There 
also have to be a study of such subject rainage and sew 


d and devel 


be th 
nditions, and in all 
Under this head Id come a study of 


disposal ; and also of electri sin buildings. 
The Principal of Universit é ! ing a vote of thank 
to Mr. Bennett, said that at 
they realised the necessit} 
if there was any move in that iuthorities 
would meet it more than half-\ TT ved that there 
would, at any rate, be 
of Wessex 
Mr. I. Sanders seconds 
Mr. Ian MacAlister nN 
Vickers and the Universit 
ciation to have their exhibit 
hoped they would see the ( 
sitv of Wessex, with Pr 
The members and visitors tl 
included the R.I.B.A. prize 
exhibits by members of the 
Messrs. Unsworth and G 
Sawver, Mr. V.C. RB. Reis, Mes 
Mr. C. J. Hair, Mr. H. Collit 
and Ebbs, Messrs. Thomas 
and Mr. A. L. Roberts 
Secretary of the Associ it! 
ESSEX SOCIETY 
West Ess 
The second of the series 
under the auspices of the 
Society of Architects, was held 
on Monday, 25 June, when the 
were well represented, and took } 
of the teaching of architecture in out 
The lecturer was Mr. Neil Marti 
the Department of Architecture 
Crafts, Southend-on-Sea. With 
he gave a description of his methods t ling the appre- 
ciation of proportion, balance and 
architecture, but art generally 


In the discussion which followed the tionists 


affects not onl 


tressed 
the need for an improved status for architectu t our uni 
sities ; an improved rate of remuneration fi ose engaged in 
its practice ; a recognition in I necessit 
Dranc he i 
reduction in the present size of classes where kindred subject 
are taught, particularly | I 
guidance in visits by pupils to 
necessity for suitable text bx 

In reply, the lecturer deplored fact t the ideal 
book upon this subject for written 
He suggested a number, phasis ‘Tristan 
Edwards’ Architectural Styli I I tin- ilso | 
out the common mistake in con lucting puplis Over ancient 
churches and buildings, and confusing them with details of 
various periods, More modern build gs would be better 
subjects for the appreciation Of € lem tar principles, isits 
to ancient buildings from an historical 
coming later. 

The series of lectures is to be 1 in the autumn, and 
a series of lectures to children will be g n during the vacation 
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THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROM iI 

The Faculty of Archzxology, History and | 
British School at Rome have awarded the Rome Scholarsh 
in Classical or Mediaeval History to Mr. Roger C. Carringto, 
Hastings Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford. ’ 

Mr. Carrington, who is 22 years old, matriculated at Queer 
College, Oxford, in October, 1924, and was placed in the rate 
class in Classical Moderations in the Hilary term of 1926 
He is now sitting for his final examinations in School of 
Litterae Humaniores. Mr. Carrington’s proposed subject 
of study is the social and economic life and deve! 
Italian Municipia with special reference to Cam 

On the recommendation of the Faculty of Architecture , 
the British School at Rome the Royal Institute of Britis 
Architects have awarded the Henry Jarvis Studentship ir 
Architecture for 1928 to Mr. Leonard 'l’. White, A.R LBA 
(London University Architectural Atelier). 

No recommendation has been made this vear for the award 
of the Rome Scholarship in Architecture, but the following 
competitors have been granted direct admission to the Final 
Competition in 1929 :— 

T. M. Ashford (Architectural Association). E. F, Davies 
(Liverpool University). J.B. Wride (Cardiff Technica 
College). 

Mr. Leonard 'T. White, who is 27 years of age, served 
his five years’ apprenticeship with Dr. John Bilson, F.S.A 
F.R.I.B.A., of Hull. He was assistant for two years with 
Messrs. Horth and Andrew, FF.R.I.B.A., and afterwards was 
senior assistant for four years with Messrs. Blackmore & ( 
of Hull. He has held appointments as lecturer at the Hul 
Technical College, the Wimbledon ‘Technical Institute ani 
the L.C.C. School of Building. He is Honorary Architect to the 
Little Theatre, Hull, and has carried out several works under 
his own name. 

Mr. White is a member of the London University Atelie 
and received first place in the Intermediate examination of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 1923. In_ 1926 he 
won the Ashpitel Prize of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and was elected an Associate of that body. In 1927 he 
won the Soane Medallion of the Institute, thereby gaining 
direct admission to the Final Competition for the Rome and 
Jarvis Scholarships. 


THE BARTLETT SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURI 
The following awards have been made at Universit 
College in the Bartlett School of Architecture : 
Entrance Exhibition, N. Brandon-Jones of Berkhamp- 
sted School; Donaldson Silver Medal (subject to con- 
firmation by the Royal Institute of British Architect 
W. G. D. Anderson; Herbert Batsford Prize, F. 
Kerswill; Ronald Jones Prizes : Renaissance Architec- 
ture, F. W. Holder; Mediaeval Architecture, E. ! 
Starling ; Architects’ Journal Prize (for best final desigt 
produced in the Day School by a Fourth Year student 
E. D. Steel; The Builder Prizes (for the best sets 
of measured drawings of old work) : Senior, R. N. Earle 
Junior, E. J. White ; Prize for Design in Ferro-Concrett 
(by a member of the Atelier), Subject : A Clock Tower 
S.G. Chaplin ; Walston Prize (for design by a member ! 
the Atelier), Subject : A Petrol Station, A. E. Barnard 
The following have obtained the Certificate in Archi- 
tecture :—J. Buch, Joan R. Drury, R. N. Earle, W. A 
Phillips, A. Schneider, E. D. Steel. 
The following have obtained the Certificate in Tow! 
Planning :—H. G. Avery, L. G. Booen, 'T. C. 
Eleanor K. D. Hughes, C. L. Tatham. 
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Obituary 


JOHN HARDING [L. 


+, who was elected a Licentiate of the Institute 
1 in Cardiff on 1 June. 
for a number of years in the office of Messrs. 
{1 Thomas, FF.R.1I.B.A., the well-known Cardiff 
who had at one time one of the largest practices in 
After Messrs. Seward and Thomas dissolved 
Mr. Harding became chief assistant to Mr. 
d upon his death the business was carried on by 
and Mr. homas’s son. : 
other buildings Mr. Harding designed business 
High Street, Cardiff, extensions to the Canton 
nservat Club, Cardiff, and miscellaneous buildings at 
_ Llandaff. In addition he did a lot of valuation work in 
connection with buildings. 


remises 


Wan. Eaton [.1.] 
JAMES HINE [F.], F.W.A.1.A. 


A son of the late Mr. James Hine, merchant, of Ludlow, 
England, Mr. Hine was articled to the late Mr. John Grosvenor, 
f Ludlow, with whom he remained three years after the expi- 
ration of his articleship. Having become fully qualified, in 1873 
he commenced practice on his own account at Leominster and 
Ludlow. In 1881 he went to South Africa and settled in Cape 
Town, where he continued in his profession for two years, 
ndthen set out for Australia. He settled in Bathurst, where 
he remained for 12 years, designing many busldings, as well as 
the beautiful park in the centre of the town. He acted as Dio- 
cesan Architect to the Anglican Church, and also held the 
appointment of Art Master to the Technical School. Mr. 
Hine went to Perth, Western Australia, in 1895, where he was 
responsible tor the design of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
the Ross Memorial in West Perth, the Congregational Church 
it Subiaco, the Methodist Ladies’ College at Claremont, and 
the Trinity Buildings in Hay Street. A. H. AsHMEAD 


EDWARD COATH ADAMS [F.], 
We regret to announce the death of Mr. Edward Coath 
Adams, of Bedford Chambers, Plymouth, who died on 15 June, 
t the age of 66, in a London nursing home, following an 
eration. Mr. Coath Adams started his career in Plymouth, 
hen he was articled to a Mr. Keats, and afterwards went 
toLondon. Some years later he returned to Plymouth, when 
¢ started in practice as an architect and surveyor, and since 
wat time he had designed several important buildings and 


uses, and just before his death designed several alterations 


to shops in some of the main streets. 


é 
f 
He was a F.R.I.B.A. and F.I. Structural Engineers, and 
president of the Devon and Exeter Architectural Society in 
IQI3-I4. 


ALLAN OVENDEN COLLARD [F’,]. 
Mr. Collard died on 1 July 1928, at the age of 


67. He was consulting architect to Earl’s Court Grounds 


Ltd. and The Shepkerd’s Bush Exhibition Ltd. and 
member of the ‘Treasury Selection Board. He was 
ecturer on Protessional Practice at the A.A. for over 


twenty vears, and a Member of the R.I.B.A. Council Session 


Secretary of the Science Committee 
RIB.A. tor four years; and a member of the Practice 
ommittee R.I.B.A. for two vears. His works included 
i India Exhibition at Earl’s Court, 1895, 
and various other Exhibitions there ; the Empress Theatre, 
arl’s Court ; the Royal Ear Hospital, Soho, 1899; various 
ouses, shops, factories, stables, cottages, etc., in london 


922-23; Honorary 


nd the provinces. 


COMPETITION FOR THE COLUMBUS MEMORIAL 
LIGHTHOUSE. 
STATEMENT OF THE PERMANENT COMMITTEE OF THE GOVERNING 
BoaRbD OF THE PAN-AMERICAN UNION. 

The Permanent Committee of the Governing Board of the 
Pan-American Union on the Columbus Memorial Lighthouse, 
has fixed 1 September 1928, as the date on which the architec- 
tural competition for the Columbus Memorial Lighthouse, 
will begin. The Lighthouse will be erected in the Dominican 
Republic, in accordance with the terms of a resolution adopted 
at the Fifth International Conference of American States. 

The architectural competition for the lighthouse will be 
divided into two stages, the first of which will be opened to 
all architects without distinction of nationality. ‘The second 
stage will be limited to the ten architects whose designs are 
placed first as a result of the first competition. The first 
stage of the competition will continue until 1 April 1929, 
When all drawings must be in Madrid, Spain.” An Inter- 
national Jury of three, to be selected by the competing archi- 
tects, will meet in Madrid on 15 April 1929, for the first award 
The authors of the ten designs placed first in the preliminary 
competition will each receive two thousand doliars, and will 
then re-compete for the final award. There wil! also be ten 
honourable mentions of five hundred dollars each. 

In the second competition, ten thousand dollars will be 
paid to the author whose design is placed first, who will be 
declared the architect of the lighthouse ; $7,500 to the author 
of the design placed second ; $5,000 to the design placed third ; 
$2,500 to the design placed fourth, and $1,000 to each of the 
other six competitors. 

The Committee has in preparation a report containing 
complete details of the conditions governing the competition, 
which will be issued in Spanish, French and English. In 
order that the competing architects may have it at approxim- 
ately the same time, no distribution will be made until just 
before the competition is scheduled to begin on 1 September, 
and the reports intended for competitors residing in more 
distant countries wili be sent off some time prior to those 
intended for competitors nearer Washington. 

It has also been decided by the Permanent Committee 
that the Memoriai will include, besides the lighthouse feature, 
2 memorial chapel and a museum. 


R.I.B.A. Examinations 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 

November oth, 10th, 12th, 13th and 15th, 1928 (last day for 
receiving applications : g October 1928). 

June 14th, 15th, 17th, 18th, 19th and 20th, 1929 (last dav 
for receiving applications : 14 May 1929). 

November 8th, oth, 11th, 12th and 14th, 1929 (last dav for 
receiving applications : 8 October 1929). 

FINAL EXAMINATION. 

December 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 10th, 11th, 12th and 13th, 1928 
(last day for receiving applications : 5 November 1928). 

July 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 8th, oth, roth and 11th, 1929 (last 
day for receiving applications : 3 June 1929). 

December 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, gth, 10th, 11th and 12th, 1929 
(last day for receiving applications : 4 November 1929). 

SPECIAL EXAMINATION. 

December 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 10th, and 11th, 1928 (last day 
for receiving applications : 5 November 1928). 

July 3rd, 4th, 5th, Oth, 8th and oth, 1929 (last day for re- 
ceiving applications : 3 June 1929). 

December 4th, sth, 6th, 7th, 9th and roth. 1929 (last dav for 
receiving applications : 4 November 1929). 
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SPECIAL EXAMINATION IN DESIGN FOR FORMER MEMBERS OI 
THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 

December 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th and 10th, 1928 (last day for 
receiving applications : 5 November 1928) 

July 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th and 8th, 1929 (last day 
applications : 3 June 1929) 

December 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and goth, 1929 (last day for re 
ceiving applications : 4 November 1929 


for receiving 


SPECIAL EXAMINATION OF LICENTIATES TO QUALIFY AS FELILOWS 
November 19th, 20th, 21st, 22nd and 23rd, 1928 (last dav 
for receiving applications : 19 October 1928) 
April 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th and 19th 
receiving applications : 15 March 1929 
November 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st and 22nd, 1929 (last day for 
receiving applications : 18 October 1929) 
STATUTORY EXAMINATION FOR THE OFFICE OF DISTRIC1 
SURVEYOR IN LONDON AND BUILDING SURVEYOR UNDER LOCAI 
AUTHORITI?S 
October 17th, 18th and 19th, 1928 (la { for 
applications : 1 October 1928) 
May ist, 2nd and 3rd, 1929 (1 
tions : 10 April 1929). 
Ortoher 16th, 17th and 18th 
t October 1929) 
‘Town PLANNING Exa 
June 26th, 27th, 28th and Fuly ist 
I March 1929) 


1929 (last day for 


receli\ ing 


applications : 


ceiving applications : 
R.I.B.A. STATUTORY EXAMINATIONS 
The R.I.B.A. Statutory Examinations for the Office of 
District Surveyor under the London Building Acts, or 
Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, will be held 
at the R.I.B.A., London, on 17, 18 and 19 October 1928. 
The closing date for receiving applications for admission 
to the Examinations, accompanied by the fee of £3 3s., 
is 1 October 1928. 
Full particulars of the Examinations and application 
forms can be obtained from the Secretary R.I.B.A. 


NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL. 
4 Fune 1928. 
Tue R.I.B.A. LONDON ARCHITECTURE MEDAL 1927. 

The Award of the London Architecture Medal Jury 
for the year 1927 was announced to the Council, who 
passed a very cordial vote of thanks to Lord Crawford 
at the termination of his services as Chairman of the 
Jury, which office he has held since its inception. 

MEMBERSHIP OF THE COUNCI 

On the motion of the President a very hearty vote of 
thanks was passed in favour of the retiring Members of 
Council. The President referred particularly to the 
valuable services rendered by Mr. E. Stanley Hall, the 
retiring Hon. Secretary. 

LIBRARIES OF SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

It was decided to renew for the year 1928 the grant of 
£50 to the Board of Architectural Education for Libraries 
of Schools of Architecture. 

THe LaTe Sir EBENEZER HOWARD 

Dr. Raymond Unwin [F.], was appointed to represent 
the R.I.B.A. on the National Committee which is being 
convened by the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association to consider and make arrangements for a 
memorial to the late Sir Ebenezer Howard. 


14 July 1928 


BRITISH ENGINEERING STANDARDs Asso: jATION 
SECTIONAL COMMITTEE ON CEMEN’: 

Mr. W. T. Benslyn [4.] was appointed 
representative on the above Committee in ; 
T. P. Bennett [F.] who was unable to contin 
this capacity. 

BYE-LAWS FOR DRAINAGE AND SANITARY Work IN THE 
City oF LONDoN. 

On the recommendation of the Science Standing Con 
mittee it was decided to inform the City Corporatio; 
that the R.I.B.A. were of opinion that one set of Bye-laws 
for sanitary matters should be drawn up to apply to both 
the City and County of London, and to ask the Cit 
Corporation whether the new L.C.C. Bye-laws whic 
were shortly to come before the Ministry of Health for 
approval could not be agreed as the Bye-laws for the City 
as well as for the County. 

THE FELLOWSHIP. 

‘The Council, by a unanimous vote, elected the follow- 
ing architects to the Fellowship under the powers defined 
n the Supplemental Charter of 1925 :- 

Austraha.—Mr. Arthur Wm. Anderson (Sydney 
Mr. C. W. Chambers (Sydney) ; Mr. H. W. ‘Tompkins 
(Melbourne); Mr. L. Laybourne-Smith (Adelaide 
\Ir. Kingsley A. Henderson (Melbourne); Mr. G, | 
Oakshott (Sydney); Mr. Howard Joseland (Sydney) 
Mr. E. Evan Smith [L.] (Melbourne). , 

MEMBERSHIP. 
The following ex-member was reinstated 
As Associate: D. O. Harris Davies. 
RESIGNATIONS. 

The following resignations were accepted with regret 

Frank Foster [A.]. 

Frederick Fox Beaumont [L.]. 

\PPLICATIONS FOR ELECTION AS  LICENTIATES UNDER 
SECTION ITL.(f) OF THE SUPPLEMENTAL CHARTER OF 1925 
‘Two applications were approved. 


Notices 


BRITISH ENGINEERING STANDARDS 
ASSOCIATION SPECIFICATIONS 
The Council have received a suggestion from the 
London Chamber of Commerce that members should 
be advised to insert the following clause in their 
specifications : 

‘All goods not otherwise specified are to be in 
accordance with British Engineering Standards 
Association Specification, where such exists.” 

‘lhe Council have adopted this suggestion and recom- 
mend members to include the clause in their specifications. 
ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 3 DECEMBER 1925 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that if they wish t 
take advantage of the election to take place on 3 December 
1928, they should send the necessary nomination forms 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than Saturday 
29 September 1928. 

LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section iv, Clause 4 (6) and (cii), of the Supplement! 
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Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and desir- 
ous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain full par- 
ticulars on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., stating 
the clause under which they propose to apply for nomin- 


ation. 


THE R.I.B.A. KALENDAR 1928-29. 


The attention of Members is drawn to the leaflet 
enclosed with this issue of the JouRNAL. Changes of 
address, etc., for inclusion in the forthcoming issue of 
the Kalendar should be notified to the Secretary R.I.B.A 
before Saturday, 1 September. 


RLB.A. SCALE OF CHARGES FOR HOUSING 
WORK. 


The Special Committee on the Working of the Scale of 
Charges have been asked to report upon the necessity 
or desirability of revising the R.I.B.A. Scale of Charges 
for Housing Work (printed on pages 613-6 of the current 
Kalendar). With the object of assisting the Committee in 
their task, members are asked to send their comments on 
this Scale to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street,W.1. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

The Architectural Association has recently amended its 
bye-law dealing with the entrance fee for new members, in 
order to exempt all members of the R.I.B.A. and its 
Allied Societies from payment of the usual entrance fee 
of Two Guineas when taking up membership of the 
Association. 

The A.A. in its new extensions have made provision 
for two excellent club rooms and a special dining room, 
which are used only by members who are not connected 
with the School. In the club rooms, which are open from 
io am. until 11 p.m., the usual professional and other 
papers are provided, and refreshments may be obtained 
during the usual licensed club hours. Members are 
allowed to bring not more than two guests into the 
Rooms. 

The subscription for Town members is Two Guineas 
per annum and for members living outside a radius of 
fifty miles from London, One Guinea. ‘The new facilities 
offered should prove a great attraction, particularly to 
members living outside London who need the use of a 
Club in Town. 

THE NATIONAL HEALTH AND PENSIONS 

INSURANCE ACTS. 
The attention of architects is called to the advantages 
their insurable staff insuring through : 
THE ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ APPROVED 
SOCIETY. 
(for Men) 1s. 6d. per week, 9d. of which is 
payable by the employer. 


mtrthutions 
Healt! Sickness Benefit: up to 22s. per week. 
Disablement Benefit : 
Benefits Maternity Benefit: up to 54s. 


1 
murance up to IIs. per week. 


Old- Ase 10s. per week from age of 65 ; similar amount 
eNSLONS paid to wife of insured person, on her attaining 


65. hese pensions are paid irrespective of 
possession of other private means. 


COMPETITIONS 619 


Idditional Full cost of dental treatment. 

Heatth Full cost of optical treatment (including 
Insurance 
Benefits 


glasses). 
Part or full cost of surgical operations. 
Part or full cost of maintenance in nursing 
homes, hospitals or convalescent homes. 
Part or tull cost of provision of trained nurses 
during serious illness. 
Cash grants to members in financial distress 
through illness. 
Help us to help you by applying for membership in : 
The Architects’ & Suiveyors’ Approved Society 

26 Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1. 

Herbert \i. Adamson, Secretary. 


Competitions 


PROPOSED ENTERTAINMENT PAVILION. 

‘The Exmouth Urban District Council invite architects 
to submit designs in competition for an Entertainment 
Pavilion proposed to be erected on a site adjoining the 
Esplanade. 

Assessor: Mr. C. Cowles-Voysey [F.]. 

Premiums : {100, {/50, and {.25. 

Last day for sending in designs: 31 August 1928. 

Last day for questions : 30 June 1928. 

‘Total cost not to exceed {.17,000. 

Conditions of the above competition may be obtained 
from The Clerk, Council Office, Exmouth, by depositing 
ri es 8 
THE ROYAL MASONIC INSTITUTION FOR 

GIRLS: SENIOR SCHOOL AT RICKMANS- 

WORTH PARK. 

The General Committee of the Royal Masonic Institu- 
tion for Girls invite Architects of British Nationality to 
submit designs for a new Senior School proposed to be 
built on a site of some 200 acres known as Rickmansworth 
Park, at Rickmansworth. 

Assessor: Mr. Henry V. Ashley, F.R.I.B.A. 

Premiums: £750, £500, £400, £300, £200. 

Last day for sending in designs: 5 September 1928. 

Last day for questions: 1 March 1928. 

Total cost not to exceed £350,000. 

Conditions of the above competition may be obtained 
from the Secretary, The Koyal Masonic Institution for 
Girls, 31, Great Queen Street, W.C.2. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SOUTHAMPTON 
PROPOSED NEW TOWN HALL. 

The County Borough Council of Southampton propose 
to erect a new Town Hall in West Marlands, and invite 
architects to submit designs. 

Assessor : Mr. H. Austen Hall, F.R.I.B.A. Premiums ; 
£500, £300, £150. Last day for sending in designs, 
30 July 1928. Last day for Questions, 20 April 1928. 
Total cost not to exceed £385,000. 

Conditions of the above competition may be obtained 
from The Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 
COMPETITION FOR CONCRETE HOUSES. 

The British Portland Cement Association, Ltd., is 
offering awards for the best concrete houses erected 
during the current year. “These awards are offered for 
work that has been actually designed and constructed. 

The prize awards will be as follows :— 
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To Architects: First, {/100 ; 
‘To Builders : First, £50; second, £2 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber [F.] has agreed to act as Assessor. 
Any concrete house or bungalow, the contract price of 
which is from {500 to £2,000, designed and erected in 
Great Britain, under the supervision of 
eligible. 


architect, 1s 


The actual construction 1 npleted by the end 
of 1928, in order that the prizes 1 be awarded early 
in 1929. Architects who intend for this compe- 
tition should apply for an entry form A, which must be 


returned on or before 29 September 19258 
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THE LIBRARY. 
The Library is closed during the months of luly and 
September at 7 p.m. (Saturdays 2 p.m.). 
The Reference Library is closed during the whole of 
\ugust, but loan books may be received or issued between 
the hours of 12 and 2 daily (Saturdays 1 p.m.). 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE A.B.S. OPTIONAL POLICY 

The Architects’ Benevolent Society offers an attractive 
‘Ten Years Optional Policy ” particularly designed to 
interest the young architect. The special feature of the 
policy is that it avoids the necessity of a decision at the 
outset as to the ultimate form and amount of the policy, 

For the first ten years under this scheme, the full sum 
assured is payable in the event of death, the premium 
pavable being less than that for an ordinary Whole-Life 
With-Profit Assurance. If death should occur during 
the first ten years, the return in cash is very large com- 
pared with the amount of the premiums paid. 

For example, in the case of a man aged thirty a policy 
for {£1,000 can be obtained for a quarterly deposit of 
£5 12s. 11d. (or annually £21 10s.). 

At the end of ten years the assured has the choice of 
one of the following four different forms of benefit :-— 

1. The Policy may be continued at the same premium 
for the full amount assured as an ordinary Whole-Life 
With-Profit Assurance for £1,000. 

2. The assurance may be continued at the same 
premium, as a With-Profit Endowment Assurance for a 
reduced amount, e.g., £766 maturing at age 65, £660 at 
age 60, or {,542 at 55. 

3. The full amount assured, viz., £1,000, may be con- 
tinued as a With-Profit Endowment Assurance at an 
increased annual premium, e.g., £31 13s. 4d. payable at 
age 65, £39 5s. 10d. at 60, or £53 at 55. 

4. The payment of the premium may cease altogether 

and the policy be converted into a fully paid-up With- 
Profits Assurance, either Whole Life or Endowment, as 
desired. (Whole Life £331, Endowment £270 at 65, 
£251 at 60, or £228 at 55.) 
Special “‘ House Purchase’ Option.—TIf after five years 
the assured should require an advance towards the purchase 
of a house under the Architects’ Benevolent Society “‘ House 
Purchase Scheme” (applicable only in Great Britain), the 
policy may be used as part of the collateral security for 
the loan. If this were done a considerable saving could 
be made. 

N.B.—Under options (1) to (4) the policy will be 
be entitled to share 1n protits declared in respect 
of the period after ten years, so that the figures 
quoted above will be considerably increased. 

It should be noted that, unlike all other schemes of 
convertible assurance, the premiums are not increased 
when the change is made, unless an Endowment Assur- 
ance for the full amount of the policy is chosen, and, even 
then, no further medical examination is required. 

Please write for particulars and special terms to the 
Secretary, Architects’ Benevolent Society, 9 Conduit 
Street, W. 








R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 
Dates OF PUBLICATION.—1928: 11 August ; 22 September; 
13 October. 
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